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Weather-Proofing Range Sheep With Feed 


It is not beyond memory when the 
advocates of supplementary winter 
feeding for all sheep ranging on the 
Western public domain were told by 
the average sheepman that hay was 
reserved for the corral stuff and the 
and that 


such an extravagant practice generally 


more delicate dairy herds; 


would result in the wasting of much 


good feed on the waterless range 
which only a sheep can garner, with 


this 
that there was only three or four dol- 


snow for chaser. Meaning by 
lars difference between a dead sheep 
and a live one on the isolated parts of 
the winter range, and that the desert 
forage, ungrazed in summer for want 
of moisture and available only in win- 
ter when snows come opportunely, 
does not cost anything. 

This 


fresher memory looked upon the the- 


same sheepman within a 
orist who urged such choice articles 
of diet as oats and cottonseed cake as 
having a mercenary, or possibly only 
an eleemosynary motive, the general 
balanced ration supple- 
mentary feeding seeming very largely 


doctrine of 


altruistic, associated more properly 
with painted barns and board fences 
than with unfettered conditions of the 
open range. 

However, as the bunch-bought, pure 
bred ram has succeeded the grade ani- 
mal and the prices of wool and mutton 
have surmounted all obstacles, supple- 
mentary feeding, cafeteria style, for 
every animal in the band has come to 
stay as surely as has the pedigree and 
the modern camp outfit. 

The question of supplementary feed- 
ing does not arise so much from the 
physical condition of the flock nor the 
richness of the range but from the gen- 
eral and specific effects of the weather, 
from the first greening of the desert 


By J. Cecil Alter 
in spring until the disappearance of the 
the The 


amount of feed on the range Novem- 


snow following spring. 
ber 1 depends upon the rain that fell 
the 
were spending their vacation in 
National Forests. 


during summer while the sheep 


the 


A cursory inventory is always prac- 
ticable in the first few days of winter 
grazing, and the government weather 
reports indicate in a general way the 
amount of rain the ranges have had. 


tions for supplementary feeding at this 
time, for in balancing the ration the 
browse must be matched with the hay 
and grain and the grass with the cot- 
tonseed cake where possible, and gen- 
eral allotment of the range made ten- 
tatively. 

For it is not forgotten that the win- 
ter range is the battleground, whereon 
the herder war against the 
weather, and whether it be measuring 
his flocks to rotate the tailenders to 


wages 











On Water in 


Thus it is little more difficult to class- 
ify the autumn range condition with 
reference to the normal than to deter- 
mine the condition of the sheep them- 
selves. The territory about the wa- 
tering places will be heavily taxed if 
the winter be snowless ; and the browse 
and sheltered range will be overeaten 
if heavy snows prevail; hence the nec- 
essity for looking over Nature’s bill of 
fare as the sheep first approach this 
table ; 
and likewise the necessity for prepara- 


broad and thinly spread mess 





the Desert 


the front on the fresh feed regularly, 
or working them safely through a 
storm, the battle, well 
fought, is worthy of the skill of a mili- 
tary general. 


three-day 


The usual allotment of winter range 
necessary in an average year on an 
average range to sustain a sheep from 
November 1 to March 1 is about ten 
acres, though this area is rather elas- 
tic, depending upon the weather. The 
absolute acreage available for winter 
grazing remains 


however, usually 








ic 


quite rigid, while the quantities of 
sheep that are to be wintered depend 
somewhat the richness of their 
summer range, the feed outlook, and 
the market prices for both sheep and 
supplementary feeds. 


on 


The sheepman’s problems, a far cry 
from finding a comfortable drovers’ 
hotel nearby, is to utilize this desert 
range to its fullest extent, to supple- 
ment the forage with the correct 
amount and variety of store feed with 
the accuracy of supplying a_ battery 
with ammunition, and preserve his 
bank account as represented by his 
bands of sheep against the general 
ravages of a range winter. 

Through his herders his aim is first 
to get a reasonably full count back 
again in the spring for his banker de- 
mands it; second to keep the sheep 
uniformly thrifty and growing, for his 
commission man pays for just that. So 
we may say, uneasy rests the man 
whose hills wear a crown of pure bred 
sheep, for he must ever manage cor- 
rectly, be a good general, and a pro- 
phet as well. Originally a star gazer, 
the sheepman in these latter days of 
efficient range management must be 
somewhat of a crystal gazer or seer. 

Meanwhile winter comes on apace; 
the dead dark days of December are 
upon the browsing bands before the 
winter camp life has become well es- 
tablished, for the shortest days, offer- 
ing only nine union hours of daylight 
in which to graze, arrive by December 
1 and endure until about January 10; 
and just as like as not the blizzards 
will begin in December and the entire 
forces of the meteorological foe be 
massed for a finished fight at the out- 
set. 

The sheepman’s only weapons of 
defense are feed, for like little children 
most of a sheep’s troubles may be cor- 
rected by giving it a “comfy” feeling in 
the “tummy.” With only 60 per cent of 
the daylight in which to feed as it en- 
joyed recently in the National Forests, 
and this right at the beginning of win- 
ter with all the conceivable hindrances 
and inconveniences for gathering the 
manna, the herder is very forcibly re- 
minded that the sheep doesn’t hiber- 
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nate, even on part time, and while De- 
cember may be the soundest sleeping 
period in the bear den it is the most 
spirited and strenuous season of activ- 
ity among the sheep. 

This is the time of all times to pre- 
vent the going to bed 
hungry, and to keep the supply of mut- 
ton and morale high. This is the bat- 
tle charge, the severest of the cam- 
paign, the supreme effort of the winter 
as a whole, this December-January 
siege. And the sheep that can be sus- 
tained in a thrifty condition by fre- 
quent trips to the feed dugouts until 
the storm barrage begins to break and 
the horizon to brighten with the 
lengthening of the days has been 
pretty nearly weather-proofed against 


sheep from 














The Open Range 


the hail spitting aviators of Jupiter 
Pluvius, the deep snow spreaders and 
the deathly cold days to follow. 

More than a battle to maintain mut- 
ton and morale, the December cam- 
paign involves correct breeding con- 
ditions, the maintenance of which is 
directly reflected in the crop of lambs 
that gets up from the sagebrush and 
follows the band in the spring. 

The daylight hours, erstwhile ally of 
the enemy, deserts gradually and joins 
the herder early in the campaign, with 
ten hours to his credit by the end of 
January, eleven by the end of Febru- 
ary, and twelve by the middle of 
March; and with this reinforcement 
there comes a decreasing tendency for 
long duration of deep snow cover, thus 
increasing the facilities for reaching 
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the outlying feed areas. 

The most element of 
weather is the deep and long enduring 
snow cover through which little or no 
native feed appears, particularly if this 
comes when the sheep are in a failing 
condition. 


disastrous 


Nearly every old-time herder in the 
Intermountain plateau region recalls 
the tremendous sheep losses that oc- 
curred in the winter of 1897-8. A gen- 
eral snowstorm came unusually early, 
obscuring the ground feed between 
November 20 and 25, 1897; rather 
heavy and frequent snows followed 
through December, and a number of 
storms occurred in January accom- 
panied in this month by intensely cold 
weather. There was little or no sup- 
plementary feeding on the open ranges 
in those days and much stuff that 
should have been corral-fed was al- 
lowed to forage. The result was that 
the sheep that winter sank down starv- 
ing in the snow and perished by hun- 
dreds, the pelt wagons accounting for 





almost as many sheep from some 
bands as did the herders the next 
spring. The range was pretty well | 


snow-sealed for nearly a hundred days. | 


Another memorable disaster 
caused by the heavy snow which came 
during the latter part of January, 1903, 
followed in the Plateau states by the 
coldest February of record, the snow 
remaining until the early part of 
March. The extremely cold February 
led many to the erroneous belief that 


was | 





sheep were frozen and not starved to 
death. 

The coldest weather of record any- | 
where in the West during the twenty- 
six years of official records was that 
of January, 1916, just four years ago, 
over Montana. The De: | 
cember was unusually and 
snow was abundant; during January 
the stormy weather continued practic- 
ally all month, mercury 
curled up snugly in the thermometer 
bulb, values 45 to 55 degrees below 
zero being commonly reported. The 
monthly mean temperature for the 
state as a whole was 0.7 degrees be- 
low zero, or 18.7 degrees below aver 
age for January, being more than si 


preceding 
stormy 


and the 
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degrees colder than the coldest pre- 
vious weather ever endured over any 
state for that length of 
records have been compiled. 


time, since 

But the modern pure bred ewe, belly 
deep in snow, heavy with lamb, and a 
three-inch blanket of the beautiful on 
her back withstood this severest of all 
winters because she obtained supple- 
mentary feed, and did not join her de- 
ceased ancestors by the 
weather route, as is set forth in this 
official government record for Mon- 
tana weather and live stock conditions 
that winter: 

“Stock suffered from 
cold and the snow storms but the loss 
was not great. 
encountered on account of the deep 
snow in rounding up the stock for 
feeding, but abundance of hay and 
prevented heavy The 
loss included only animals which had 
entered the winter in a weakened con- 
dition.” 


A notable feature of such sheep-kill- 


snowy 


the severe 


Some difficulty was 


grain losses. 


ing combinations of weather is the iso- 
lation or limited extent of territory in- 
volved, covering, for instance, only the 
“four corners” region, as was the case 
in January and February, 1919. This 
severe spell was conspicuously bad in 
the Utah quadrant because of the 
deep and long enduring snow 
and the prevalence of the lowest tem- 
peratures of 
while just over the mountains on the 
western Utah and eastern Nevada 
ranges the winter was comparatively 
moderate with very little snow, 
that very equably and advantageously 
distributed. Losses in southeastern 
Utah were not excessive in spite of the 
fact that the snow cover remained 
from late November until early March, 
only the isolated animals which could 
not be moved to feed nor have the feed 


cover, 


record for the region; 


and 


moved to them being lost. 

Only a few instances are of record 
when and where Western winters have 
been as favorable as those of 1904-5 
and 1918-19 in the Great Basin states, 
when temperatures were moderate and 
the snow blankets were dropped here 
and there at timely intervals like the 
magic carpet of Ozma of Oz, giving 
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winter 
the 


access to all the 
without the battle 


complete 
range with 
storms. 

The grazing outlook for the present 
winter is somewhat as follows: a 
more or less disastrous drought pre- 
vailed during the grass and browse 
producing season just past over most 
of the range. The 
drought probably the worst of 
Montana, Wyoming 
Idaho, according to the published re- 
ports of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
the amount of summer precipitation 
being less than 50 per cent of normal, 
and being as little as 25 to 35 per cent 
over rather large areas. If the produc- 
tion of forage is approximately pro- 
portional to the amount of 
precipitation, as it usually is, the sup- 


Western sheep 
was 


record in and 


summer 





A Suggestion 


As a Christmas present to your 
son or to your employes, why 
would it not be wise to give a 
copy of Professor Coffey’s Pro- 
ductive Sheep Husbandry. 


This is the best sheep book 


published and this paper will 
furnish it to you on receipt of 
$2.50, the regular price. 
ee eee 
porting capacity of this range is only 
one sheep on twenty acres, or one for 
thirty acres of the more arid parts. So 
lean a range becomes almost no range 
at all, when the elements of quality, 
and time required to gather the feed, 
are considered. 

In Nevada, Utah, and northwestern 
Colorado, the amount of summer pre- 
cipitation was about 60 to 70 per cent 
of normal, giving a calculated support- 
ing capacity of one sheep for fourteen 
to seventeen compared with a normal 
supporting capacity of one sheep to 
ten acres. 

Expensive as_ supplemental 
are, it thus seems certain that the com- 
paratively few sheep left to graze the 
this winter will be fortified 
against the weather by an extra sup- 
ply of supplemental feed, and that the 


feeds 


deserts 


13 


feeding cannot be deferred until the 
sheep begin to fail, if the bands are to 
rally around the shearing corrals in the 
proper circumstances next spring. 





NEW AUCTION RECORD 


On August 20, there was sold at 
Lincoln, England, at public sale a Lin- 
coln ram for the notable price of $8,- 
000. The ram was owned by Mr. J. 
Brocklebank and was purchased by 
Mr. R. Miller of Buenos Aires. The 
average price paid for 369 Lincoln 
rams was $185. Last year the aver- 
age at the same sale was $165. So far 
as we know, $8,000 is the highest price 
ever paid for a ram at auction. 





HEAVY IMPORTATIONS OF 
MEAT 

An unusually large shipment of 
meats arrived from Argentina on Au- 
gust 18, the consignment containing 
15,237 frozen sheep and 10,307 lambs, 
weighing 1,292,478 pounds; 1,962, 
hogs, weighing 389,259 pounds; 33,600 
pounds of bacon, hams and shoulders; 
541,823 pounds of beef; and 98 pounds 
of poultry and game. 





WASHINGTON HAY PRICES 


Due partly to the fact that an open 
fall, plenty of ensilage and abundance 
of pasturage in Western Washington 
enabled dairymen there to get along 
with smaller stocks than usual of 
Yakima Valley alfalfa, Yakima sheep- 
men late in October were able to buy 
hay on an easier market than for 
some time past. The opening price 
this season was $20 and the demand 
was active. Later it fell off, and they 
were offered all they will need for 
feeding their bands this winter, at $15 
per ton. The success of wheat and 
vetch combinations for silage in west- 
ern Washington this season has been 
an important factor in the hay market 
of the state. Dairymen on the coast 
have previously been heavy purchasers 
of Yakima hay, but this year, in one 
county alone, a survey showed a sav- 
ing of 300 tons over previous importa- 
F.N. A. 


tions. 
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Our Australian Letter 


The hopes of pastoralists and farm- 
ers were raised within the past few 
days by falls of rain which gave prom- 
ise of breaking the drought. The rain 
came in from a favorable quarter, and 
enveloped those parts of Victoria, New 
South Wales and Queensland where 
rain was most needed. However, the 
disturbance passed off without achiev- 
ing a real break up of the drought— 
though isolated places received real 
lasting benefit. Therefore, more rain 
is yet urgently needed to save the sit- 
uation over a wide area of country. 
While from a pastoral point of view 
the rain was disappointing, it was suf- 
ficient in many places to improve the 
prospects of the wheat crops—many of 
which were in a very critical state. 

The present drought has been in- 
tensified as compared with previous 
droughts by the comparative absence 
of agistment country and stocks of 
fodder. What has been paid for agist- 
ment can be instanced by a case of 
where 5,000 acres of grazing land has 
been rented at the rate of $15 per an- 
num, 

Rabbits have, as usual emphasized 
the severity of the drought, but the 
long 

the 


dry conditions have prevailed 
enough in their turn to 
rabbit pest. The drought has no doubt 
killed millions of rabbits, not, however, 
before they had reduced the pasture 


lands to starvation pojnt as far as 


reduce 


live stock are concerned. 

The annual cost of dealing with the 
rabbit pest is a huge drain upon the 
pastoral industry, and it is now gen- 
erally recognized that it is more eco- 
nomical to incur the extra 
eradication methods instead of spend- 


cost of 


ing money in mere suppression. 
Suppression methods consist of pe- 
riodical poisoning or fumigating. As 
regards the former a poison cart is 
employed, drawn by one horse. It is 
fitted with a light coulter which makes 
a small furrow, in to which is dropped, 
automatically, baits of Pollard poi- 
soned with phosphorous. On some sta- 
tions they even duplicate this by poi- 


By R. H. Harrowell 


soning with jam and strychnine baits 
laid at right angles to the phosphorous 
Other methods include fencing 
off water from stock and poisoning it, 
and rabbit burrows 
and similar poisonous 


baits. 


fumigating the 





with carbide 
gases. 
not infallible—though at 
play havoc with the rabbits. 


These remedies, however, are 
times they 
In sea- 
sons when grass is plentiful the rab- 
bits do not readily take the poisoned 
bait and when the ground is dry fum- 
igation is not effective owing to the 
gas escaping from the deep cracks in 
the soil. There are, of course, several 
kinds of traps devised, which are suc- 
cessful in catching thousands of rab- 
bits, but experience has proved that 
the combination of poisoning, fumigat- 
ing traps are only suppression 
methods, and, while involving huge an- 
nual expenditure, do not hold out any 
prospects of exterminating the pest, 
and ridding the pastoral industry of 


and 


the scourge. 

The only way to clear the rabbits 
off a sheep run is to securely fence the 
boundaries with wire netting, and also 
net as many subdivisions as possible. 
Then take each section separately, and 
dig or plough out every warren, and 
burn off all timber that could harbor 
rabbits. The manager of a well known 
pastoral property in New South Wales, 
talking on the subject the other day 
stated his opinion that trapping had 
failed to make any appreciable reduc- 
tion in the pest, poisoning and fumi- 
gating might reduce it, but these were 
wasteful and never ending 
Of the 44,000 acres on the property he 
managed 40,000 acres had been dug out 
all harbor not a 


expenses. 


and 
rabbit was to be found on it. The re- 
maining 4,000 acres was under treat- 
ment, and would shortly be in a like 
The amount that or- 


and cleared of 


good condition. 
fginally was spent annually in keeping, 
pr trying to keep, the rabbits in check, 
was greatly in excess of what would 
be required to pay interest on the 
amount expended on eradication, so 
the work paid, and in addition they had 


the full use of the country, which was 
a very big item. In regard to reinfes- 
tation, which was used as an argu- 
ment, against extermination, his ex- 
perience had been that there was no 
danger provided the person in charge 
gave the matter the slightest attention. 
Once treated, 


only through utter neglect 


it would be 
that it 
would become reinfested. Of 


properly 


course 
it was necessary to have the bound- 
aries securely netted and kept in or- 
der; but very few rabbits could get 
over netting three feet high, and what 
did would not matter, as they were 


sure to get caught very soon. The 
time must soon come when _ people 


would recognize that even a few rab- 
bits were more than they could af- 
ford to keep, and that they made the 
difference between profit and _ loss. 
They would then aim at absolute ex- 
termination, not suppression, on their 
holdings. 

There are, of course, large bodies of 
men engaged throughout the country, 
trapping rabbits for the sake of their 
carcasses and skins. This industry has 


in the course of years assumed im- 
mense proportions, and any attempt to 
clashes with 
at the 


only a parasitical occupation, because 


exterminate rabbits 


vested interests. It is, best, 
the trappers derive considerable rev- 
enue off pastoral lands without incur- 
ring any expenditure on their own ac- 
count in the way of royalty. The stock 
owner keeps the rabbits, at the ex- 
pense of his sheep and cattle, and the 
trapper reaps the proceeds without in 
any way materially reducing the pest. 
As a matter of fact it is now generally 
that the 
in those districts 


recognized rabbit pest is 


worst where trap- 
ping is most prevalent and this can 
be readily understood, as the trappers 
are the last people in the world to ex- 
terminate or even reduce their source 
of livelihood. Rabbit trappers are now 


making fabulous sums. It is not un- 


common for a trapper and his son to 
make over $100 per week, and there 


are instances of where farmers have 


ne (seen i eeeieetl —_——————  —/?—— 
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been doing so well out of rabbiting 
that they have neglected their farms. 
There is consequently a very strong 
antipathy growing up in the pastoral 
and farming community against mak- 
ing the rabbit an article of commerce. 
It is looked upon by stock owners as a 
noxious trade, which is diametrically 
opposed to the successful carrying on 
of sheep and cattle. Many believe that 
if the trafficking in rabbit skins and 
carcasses were prohibited, a big ad- 
vance would be made towards exter- 
Not only in the 


capital now invested in the rabbit busi- 


minating the pest. 


ness actively employed in keeping the 
industry alive, but the trade develops 
so many undesirables in the country 
districts. Rabbit trapping is a low- 
down and cruel game, and it is breed- 
ing up a race of undesirables, besides 
competing with legitimate rural labor, 


Who 


work for $10 per week and his keep 


on farms and stations. would 
for another man, when on his own ac- 
count he could make up to $100 per 
week trapping rabbits? 
While on the subject of pests it 
might be interesting to state that the 
dingo or native dog comes well within 
the category. This pest is becoming 
increasingly grave in the northwest- 
ern districts of New South Wales. 
Owners declare that losses occasioned 
by the dogs have become so_ heavy 
that it is impossible to run sheep in 


country exposed to raids by dogs. 
Dogs are killing many calves also, 
and even eighteen-month-old _ beasts. 


Even $25 is not looked upon as an ex- 


cessive bonus for the destruction of a 


There are landholders in the dis- 
trict that have $50 
dog, and these men have paid, and are 
still paying, that sum for dogs that 
have been killed upon Crown lands, 
which the government should attend 
to. 


dog. 


guaranteed per 


The 


ning to come down to the coast, and 


new season's wool is begin- 
the few reports available indicate that 
the condition of a good deal of the 
wool is very good. The severe drought 
experienced in some districts will of 
course leave its impression on a large 
quantity of wool, and tender clips are 
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anticipated. 

Mr. F. B. S. Falkiner, M. H. R., one 
of the best known pastoralists and 
president of the N. S. W. Sheepbreed- 
ers’ Association, recently gave some 
interesting figures in connection with 
the appraisement of the 
wool clip. 


Australian 


The Imperial wool purchase scheme 
came into force in Australia by procla- 
mation on the 22nd of 
1916. Between that date and the 24th 
of May, 1919, to which date the latest 
figures have been compiled, there had 


November, 


been assessed and paid over, with the 
exception of the 10 per cent retention 
money on this clip, no less a suru than 
$520,000,000. That comprises the 
value of 4,917,324 bales of wocl at 3lc. 
As regards the details of the purchase 
the 1916-1197 clip came out at 28% 
cents per pound. 
out at 2914 cents per pound, and this 


Last year it came 


season it is well on to 30 cents. That 
is the appraised value of the clip to 
date. 

Referring to statements made that 
Australian wool growers had not got 
the best value for their wool, Mr. 
Falkiner said: “ Iwant to say some- 
have 
been told by certain intentioned 
people, who know more about their 
own business, apparently, than they 
do about wool, that we ought to have 
One 
ment made by a gentleman not in the 
trade, was that at 3lc for wool, tops 
could be sold at 84c, but that the Brit- 
ish government charges the manufac- 
turer $1.50, showing a profit of 78% 


thing about this, because you 


well 


got more for our wool. state- 


per cent to the British government. 


That was published in a Sydney news- 
paper. The gentleman left out the 


cost of appraisements, storage, ex- 


change, and interest in Australia—in- 
terest must be allowed for at least 
twelve months—and he also made no 
insurance, war 


for marine 


risks, freight, railage and cartage to 


allowance 


Bradford; conversion costs (raw wool 
to matchings), Port of London author- 
ity and broker’s charges; wharfage 
and inland storage, administration, and 
interest in England. If these things 


are added to the cost of the tops to 
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the British government, it comes out 
at something like $1.22. It has been 
definitely announced by the Common- 
wealth government that there is no 
intention to prolong after 
June 30, 1920, of 


wool clip. 


control 
the Australian 


The report issued by the Central 
wool commitee for the statistical year 
ended June 30 shows that at that date 
some 1,300,000 bales remained in the 
Commonwealth. Notwithstanding the 
drought through which the country is 
now passing there can be little doubt 
that the ensuing clip will be about 2,- 
000,000 bales, leaving well over 3,000,- 
000 bales to be shipped by June 30, 
1920. 





EWES WITHOUT GRAIN 


We are asked if ewes can be lambed 
on alfalfa hay without grain. We are 
of the opinion that ewes can be lamb- 
ed very successfully in February and 
March without feeding anything 
cept alfalfa hay. Several Idaho men 
have used no grain for winter lamb- 
ing for several years. Mr. James Far- 
mer of Bliss, Idaho, has lambed about 
10,000 ewes for the last two years 
without grain or silage. He _ thinks 
that good alfalfa hay is better than 
average alfalfa hay and silage. With 
good hay, he thinks grain is unneces- 


ex- 


sary. Three years ago he fed cake, but 
did not like it. Two years ago he 
fed silage, but found it difficult to 
feed where sheep were coming and go- 
ing from the lambing shed every few 
days. A year ago he fed straight al- 
falfa hay without grain or silage and 
had as good results as ever before. 
Some of the best lambs that go out of 
Idaho are raised by Mr. Farmer. 





SHEARING IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Sheep Owners’ 
Association recently met and fixed the 
price of shearing for this season. The 
rate for shearers is to be 30 shillings 
and board per hundred sheep. At 24 
cents to the shilling, this works out at 
71-5 cents per head. This is, of 
course, for machine shearers. 
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WHAT OF HEAVY MUTTON 
DEMAND? 


‘Is the winter killing season going 
to stage a comeback for heavy mut- 
ton? Observers at markets are not 
fully decided on this point, but there 
is one sure thing in the situation and 
that is that more ‘fat aged sheep will 
be on the markets from December to 
April than in any similar period for a 
number of years past. Demand for 
lambs beginning a decade ago kept in- 
creasing in popularity. Wethers and 
fat ewes in the past few years at mar- 
kets fell to small bunches and were 
discriminated against when they 
reached th weighty class. There was 
small decrease in the popularity of the 
yearling class because they could be 
handled over the block as lambs, and 
at a sufficient price margin under lamb 
to make them profitable. But the 
American mutton eater likes small 
chops, small leg roasts, and consider- 
able leanness in stews. 

In the past three months more aged 
ewes have gone into the corn belt than 
during arty fall season in the past ten 
years, simply because they were cheap. 
Some of them can be sorted out and 
held for breeders, but a majority of 
them are past the age of usefulness in 
that line, and will have to be turned 
back to market as soon as they get fat. 
At the present time there are thou- 
sands of old ewes in the corn belt that 
were bought on markets at $3.50 to 
$5.50. Some of them will get fat, oth- 
ers won’t, but in either event it is only 
a few months between them and sham- 
bles. If butchers have success in put- 
ting dressed ewes over the block on 
the unsophisticated public as choice 
lamb, fat ewes may have a fair market 
price. Also if prices for wool and pelts 
keep up to present levels, packers can 
get their supply for canning purposes 
at low prices. Another outlet may be 
found in the foreign classes in large 
industrial centers of the East that use 
goat meat because it masquerades as 
mutton, at a cheap price. As was the 
case this past spring, the goat supply 
was small owing to the two-year 
Texas drought, and not much increase 
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can be expected next year, so some fat 
ewes may find a goat outlet. What 
the season develops along this line 
will be of more than passing interest. 
It may afford a criterion for getting 
away from an exclusive fat lamb de- 
mand. C. m. ?. 





DIPPED WOOL 





We are again asked why wool from 
sheep that have been dipped brings 
less money than undipped wool. 

We know of no reason why dipped 
wool should sell for less, but on the 
other hand, think it should bring more 
money than undipped wool, simply be- 
cause it is of lighter shrinkage. So 
far as we know, lime and sulphur is the 
only dip that actually injures the wool 
fiber, and this does not occur unless 
the sheep are dipped when they have 
considerable wool on them. Dipping 
in any mixture removes a lot of dirt 
and grease from the wool and unless 
the wool brings more per ponnd, there 
is a loss fro the dipping equal to the 
amount of dirt removed from the wool. 
Where sheep are dipped in the fall or 
winter in lime and sulphur, the wool 
fiber may be weakened on account of 
the action of the lime. Coal tar, tobac- 
co or arsenical dips do not injure the 
wool in any way, hence they do not 
depreciate its value. This is likewise 
true of lime and sulphur when the 
sheep are dipped shortly after shear- 
ing. On the other hand, we cannot be- 
lieve that any dip improves the wool, 
except as it makes it of lighter shrink- 
age. We imagine that dipping in the 
fall or winter removes about one pound 
of weight from the fleece. This sub- 
stance that is taken out has no value, 
so the wool must be worth more per 
pound. As a rule, however, one loses 
Money by dipping. 





DESTROYING COYOTES 





There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing among sheepmen, especially in 
Utah, to the effect that unless a state 
appropriates money for hunting coy- 
otes, the Federal government will not 
spend any of its money in hunting 
within such state. Such is not the 
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case. The Federal appropriation to 
the Biological Survey is not in any 
way contingent on the state's making 
similar appropriations. The Federal 
money is supposed to be expended on 
the public domain and within the Na- 
tional Forest. 

The law under which the appropria- 
tion is made is as follows: 

“For investigating the food habits 
of North American birds and 
mals in relation to agriculture, horti- 
culture, and forestry, including experi- 
ments and demonstrations in destroy- 
ing wolves, coyotes, prairie dogs, go- 
phers, and other animals injurious to 
agriculture and animal husbandry, and 
for investigations and experiments in 
connection with rearing of fur bearing 
animals, including mink and marten, 
$464,440: Provided, That of this sum 
$15,000 shall be used for the destruc- 
tion of ground squirrels on the 
tional forests, and other public lands: 
And provided also, That of this sum 
not less than $123,800 shall be used on 
the National Forests and the public do- 
main in destroying 


mam. 


na- 


wolves, coyotes, 
and other animals injurious to agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, 
game: And provided further, That of 
this sum not more than $125,000 shall 
be used on the public lands, National 
Forests and elsewhere in the Western 
and Northwestern States for the 
tection of stock and other domestic an- 
imals through the suppression of rab- 
ies by the destruction of wolves, coy- 
otes, and other 
imals.” 


and wild 


pro- 


predatory wild an- 





FEEDING RAM LAMBS 





A farmer having twenty ram lambs 
asks how they should be handled from 
weaning time until the first of May to 
make them attractive to -buyers. 

We presume these lambs 
dropped in March and they should be 
weaned about August 1 to 15. After 
weaning, turn them into the alfalfa 
field, as twenty of them will do little 
harm to the hay crop. As soon as pos- 
sible teach them to eat grain and by 
the first of September be giving them 
one-half pound of oats per day. They 


were 
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should receive this amount until about 
the middle of September, when their 
ration can be increased to one pound 
per day. If the alfalfa pasture is good 
a pound of oats per day will do until 
about November 5, when the amount 
should be increased to 1% pounds a 
day. This will be sufficient grain un- 
til January 1. Not later than Novem- 
ber 1, the lambs must be taken from 
the pasture and given all the chopped 
alfalfa they will eat, which will be 
about three pounds per day. The grain 
and hay should be fed twice daily. 
About January 1 the grain ration 
should be increased to two pounds a 
day, if the lambs clean it up and do not 
scour. A better ration would be 1% 
pounds of grain and % pound of soy 
bean cake, and barley will give better 
results than oats, but it is hard to get 
this year. About February 1, the 
lambs should be hand shorn, fairly 
close. From the time they are taken 
the pasture until May they 
should be turned in an open lot day and 
night, and an open shed will furnish 
all the protection they will need, ex- 
cept that for a couple of weeks after 
shearing, they need a warmer barn at 
nights, and also in extremely cold or 
wet weather. If any of them quit 
eating and appear sick when feeding so 
much grain, dissolve about four to six 
ounces of glauber salts in as little wa- 
ter as necessary and drench them 
carefully. Lambs on feed, especially if 
they do not have enough exercise, suf- 
fer from impaction. 


from 


This ration if continued until May 1 
will make a big, useful ram. Plenty 
of exercise in an open lot or field dur- 
ing the day and an open shed at night 
are features not to be neglected, as 
they govern the hardiness of the ram. 
Under this feeding these lambs will 
each eat around 375 pounds of grain, 
which this year will cost about $10.50. 
Each lamb will eat about 650 pounds of 
hay, worth about $5 at present prices. 
This makes a cost of $15.50 for feed 
up to May 1 without including the 
value of the pasture. 





Many wool growers have not paid 
their 1919 dues. 
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CUTTING HAY 


It will be a matter of economy to 
chop alfalfa hay this winter. When al- 
falfa hay sells below $8 per ton, chop- 
ping adds so little to its value that it 
does not pay the cost. But with hay 
a $12 to $15, a considerable saving can 
be made by chopping. As a rule it 
costs between $1 to $1.75 to chop al- 
falfa and no matter what kind of a 
chopper one has, he will have some 
trouble with it. Ground alfalfa should 
give slightly better results than the 
chopped article, but the increased cost 
of grinding overbalances this advant- 
age. Where hay is chopped into short 
lengths and the knives are kept sharp, 
we Can see no reason foi grinding, un- 
less it is desired to mix molasses with 


it. 





A FINE IDAHO RANCH 


Mr. L. L. Ormsby, an 
range sheepman of Idaho, purchased 
about three years ago 1,080 acres of 
land in the Hagerman Valley, south of 
Gooding, Idaho. Some of this 
was good alfalfa land, but several hun- 
dred acres were more or less covered 
with large lava boulders. The land 
suitable for alfalfa was all leveled and 
seeded to that crop. Mr. 
leveled the land between the boulders 


old-time 


land 


Ormsby 


orchard 
grass and white clover and put it all 
under irrigation. He has a water right 
of 2,800 inches of spring water. This 
was brought to the land by means of 
large wooden flumes, so distributed as 


and seeded it to bluegrass, 


to irrigate in three different directions 
from a cement reservoir, into which 
this pipe empties. 
we visited this farm and found the best 
His 


grass seed was simply sown over the 


Late in September 
stand of grass we have ever seen. 


ground and then sheep were driven 
over it to harrow it in. The stand ob- 


tained in this manner perfect. 


Last fall, Mr. Ormsby purchased a 


was 


band of oid and lambed them 


out in March. 


ewes 

As an evidence of the 
kind of pasture he has, these lambs 
were sold in the latter part of August, 
weighing over 80 pounds, and netting 
him $11.50 per head. The ewes and 
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lambs had been handled on this pas- 
ture exclusively and men who saw 
them thought they were as good as 
could be produced, 

Mr. Ormsby has erected a fine house 
and barn and will soon have a plant 
that will handle around 3,500 ewes and 
their lambs without using any forest 
range at all. 

This farm would be an ideal one for 
pure bred sheep or cattle, and we pre- 
dict that sooner or later it will be de- 
voted to that purpose. It is one of 
the best big farms we have seen in the 
West. 





AUSTRALIAN CLASSING OR 
FFOBOGGAN IN AMERICA 


A few years ago a great noise was 
raised in the West about the Aus- 
tralian system of classing wool. Sheep- 
men put up expensive shearing sheds, 
increasing the overhead charge on 
their outfits all out of proportion to 
any benefits they could possible de- 
rive, but they were having pipe-dreams 
fostered by attending magicians about 
the higher price they were about to 
receive for their wools. Their wives 
were planning trips to California and 
New York on the added receipts. 
Some cooler heads pointed out that no 
intrinsic value could be added to the 
wool by superpreparation, that all that 
was necessary was the division of the 
clips according to American market 
grades, so that a closer approximation 
of its market value might be arrived 
at before sale, but for the most part 
they were laughed to scorn. 


The reception of these “classed” 
wools upon the market more than jus- 
tified the view of those in favor of 
American grading. The poundage of 
the many different classes was so light 
that many buyers were indifferent to 
the offerings and when the wools were 
finally sold several classes of similar 
qualities were dumped together into 
the scouring liquor and the tedious and 
unnecessary labor of super-separation 
came to naught. 

Actual harm has been done the sheep 
industry because of this; for some of 
the wool growers, disappointed at not 
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being paid a higher price for their 
“classed” wools than their neighbors 
received for their graded clips, imme- 
diately abandoned all attempts at true 
merchandising and sold their wools at 
a speculative price. They continued to 
class their clips, holding onto the let- 
ter instead of the spirit of improve- 
ment and withdrew their support to- 
ward maintaining an equitable range 
of values. This past season a “classed” 
clip of Wyoming wool produced by a 
grower, who was a leader in the Aus- 
tralian movement, was sold on a spec- 
ulation basis for 50 cents. Neighbor- 
ing clips, not graded but in the origi- 
nal bag sold for the same price. 
Once upon a time leaders thought 
that if the wools were once put up 
right the problem of marketing would 
be solved, but the elimination of the 
speculative element and the continued 
rather than the sporadic bolstering up 
of the wide range of market values are 
other factors that must be taken into 
account. L. L. H. 





COYOTES BAD IN MONTANA 


I have just returned from a trip 
through Idaho and Wyoming. I pur- 
chased twenty-two head of stud Ram- 
bouillet rams and ten stud Rambouillet 
yearling ewes from F. 8S. King Broth- 
ers of Laramie, Wyoming. 

Range and hay conditions are very 
bad in this part of Montana, good hay 
is selling for $30 per ton and we have 
no grass to go with it, some hay is be- 
ing shipped in from the Dakotas at 
from $20 to $25 per ton, but all I have 
seen is very poor stuff. In my opin- 
ion sheep will starve on it unless they 
are fed grain. 

Coyotes are worse than I ever knew 
them to be; it is most impossible to 
build corrals to keep them out. 

C. R. TINTINGER, Montana. 





LAMBS IN SOUTHERN OREGON 





C. E. Sherlock, a sheep owner of 
Lakeview, Oregon, sold 3,000 mixed 
lambs during the month of October at 
$8.50 per head. This is the largest 
price paid this fall so far as known in 
southeastern or central Oregon. The 
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lambs were extra large, and uniform 


D. F. B. 


in weight. 





SOME RANGE SECTIONS IN 
GOOD SHAPE 


W. M. Pollman, president of the 
First National Bank, Baker, Oregon, 
and interested in a good many ranches 
in that section of the state, stopped at 
the Kansas City stock yards a few 
days in October on his way home from 
the East. His report was that eastern 
Oregon has a much larger amount of 
feed than was anticipated, and because 
of heavy shipments of live stock in the 
past three months, demand for hay is 
below normal, and the supply of sheep 
and cattle is unusually light. 

L. J. Finch who marketed 1,700 
sheep and lambs October 15, reported 
range conditions on the western slope 
of the Rockies as very favorable. 
“The summer ranges,” he said, “were 
fine, and as the flocks are moving into 
winter quarters, we find that big hay 
and forage crops were grown in the 
valleys. Alfalfa is selling at $15 a ton, 
but it will be higher later.” Mr. Finch 
is from the Montrose section of Colo- 
rado. 

A. E. Stephenson of Telluride, Colo- 
rado, marketed 1,200 lambs and 200 
ewes October 22. He reported the 
summer range as excellent and sheep 
fat. He says the movement to the 
winter range has begun. Some flock- 
masters from that section of Colorado 
go into winter quarters in Utah, and 
others go south to the Navajo reser- 
vation in New Mexico. Conditions in 
northern New Mexico are said to be 
good. C. M. P. 





REPORTING FOREST FIRES 


Some young pigeons released re- 
cently at Silver Lake, Oregon, by Chief 
of Grazing E. N. Kavanagh of the Dis- 
trict Forest office, Portland, and 
Forest Supervisor Jacobson, reached 
Bend, a distance of about 100 miles, in 
55 minutes. Experiments are being 
conducted by the Forest Service to 
test the value of pigeons in reporting 
forest fires. D. F. B. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

of National Wool Grower, published month- 

ly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October 1, 

1919. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake.—ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 

the state and county aforesaid, personally 

appeared S. W. McClure, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 

Wool Grower, and that the following is, to 

the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 

statement of the ownership, management 

(and if a daily paper the circulation), etc., 

of the aforesaid publication for the date 

shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 

443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 

on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, S. W. McClure, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Managing editor, none. 

Business managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

National Wool Growers Association (un- 
incorporated), Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
thirteen state wool growers associations 
(unincorporated). 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 


or holding 1 per cent or more of_ total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are (If there are none, s0 


state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is. (This in- 
formation is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

S. W. McCLURE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
16th day of October, A. D. 1919. 

(Seal) W. O. CLELLAND, 

Notary Public. 

My Commission expires Sept. 4, 1922. 
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~ Boston Wool Market 


The coming auctions still the 
main point of discussion in the local 
wool trade, though in the last days of 
October there was a material improve- 
the 
owned wool, and a corresponding en- 


are 


ment in business in  privately- 
couragement among the wool men. It 
is impossible to say just how large a 
volume of wool may have changed 
hands in the last half of the month, 
but with some of the 
it certainly was very large. One of 
the most encouraging features of the 
situation was the increased demand for 
three-eighths-blood and below wools, a 
considerable volume having been sold. 


These wools have been very quiet for 


leading houses 


several months, therefore the activity, 


especially in the face of the coming 
auctions cannot fail 


ficial effect on the whole situation. 


to have a bene- 
It is true that some of the houses 
obliged to sell their 
wools at a loss in order to set the ball 
a rolling, and that the general level 
of prices is materially lower than it 
was at the beginning of October. The 
only exceptions to this are to be-found 
in choice staple Territories and Ohio 


were medium 


fine delaines, which are actually 
higher, and half-bloods of all the bet- 
ter types, which are practically un- 
This 


governing the sale of fine wools, is but 


changed. anomalous condition 
the placing of a little more emphasis 
on the eagerness of the manufacturers 
to secure additional supplies of fine 
wool. 

In spite of all efforts to interest the 
clothing trades in fabrics made from 
medium wools, they are still calling 
for fine cloths. This is especially true 
of the summer season now near _ its 
close, which has been an exceptional 
one in many directions. For the com- 
ing heavy weight season, many wool 
the 
popular demand, as goods can be made 

the 


trom 


men expect a radical change in 
so much cheaper from wools_ of 


medium order than they can 


those of the finer grades, that the eco- 


nomical buyer is expected to demand 
the 


lower-priced lines. One strong 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


point that supports that view of the 
situation, is that spinners have been 
the leading buyers of medium wools in 
the recent movement, and the wool 
men do not believe that they would op- 
erate so extensively in that direction, 
unless they were assured of plenty of 
business. 

There is still an immense volume of 
medium and low wools in the market, 
not only in the government holdings, 
but also in private hands. Certain of 
these wools will never go into the 
manufacture of men’s wear fabrics, 
except at much lower prices than have 
been quoted since the beginning of the 
according to reliable wool opin- 
It is not yet known whether 
the government is ready to meet the 


war, 
ion here. 


real situation and put reserves on its 
auction offerings sufficiently low to at- 
tract buyers. That something of the 
kind must be done, all agree. This is 
one of the reasons why the wool trade 
is looking forward to the coming auc- 
tions with so much interest, and not a 
little anxiety. 

As far as actual sales are concerned, 
take for instance, the better grades of 
fleeces. Typical sales, by no means 
exhaustive, made during October in 
the the Boston market the 
A good-sized lot of Ohio 


included 
following : 
three-eighths-blood combing at /71 
cents (the high point of the month for 
this grade); a large lot of the 
grade, said to be well up to 250,000 
pounds, at 68 cents; a large lot of Mis- 
souri three-eighths-blood at 65 cents; 


Same 


a good-sized line of Missouri quarter- 
blood at 63 50,000 pounds 
Southern wool at 56 cents; 95,000 
pounds Virginia medium wool at 64 


cents ; 


cents; good-sized lots of Ohio fine un- 
washed clothing wool at 69 and 70 
cents; Ohio three-eighths-blood at 65 
cents; Ohio quarter-blood at 63 cents; 
Ohio fine unwashed delaine (a_ small 
Not) at 85 cents; fairly large lots of 
Ohio half-blood combing at 80 cents, 
and 150,000 pounds 
wool, bulk quarter-blood, at 63 cents. 

As there will be only 550,000 pounds 


Virginia medium 


of domestic fleeces included in the of- 
ferings at the government sales of 
Nov. 10 to 13, great interest is felt in 
such wools, especially in everything 
approaching the fine side, and that is 
at all suitable for the combs. Current 
quotations on Ohio fleece wools in this 
market are 85.to 87 cents for fine un- 
washed delaine, 80 to 82 cents for half- 
blood combing, 65 to 67 cents for 
three-eighths-blood combing, 63 to 65 
cents for quarter-blood combing, and 
68 to 70 cents for fine unwashed cloth- 
ing. Stocks of fine unwashed delaine 
wools are very small. Indeed, most of 
the houses have little to sell—practic- 
ally nothing until current orders are 
filled and the surplus, if any, developed. 

Conditions in Territory wools have 
been much like those prevailing in 
Fine staple Territories are 
scarce and well sold, the bulk of the 
current stocks being consigned wools, 
which the owners are not yet ready to 
let go at the market. At the begin- 


fleeces. 


ning of October, choice fine staple 
wools were quotable on the clean 


basis of $1.80 to $1.85, with average 
and inferior wools at $1.75 to $1.80. 
Owing to the poorer selections avail- 
able, quotations sagged a little around 
the middle of the month, the demand 
being more active at that time for 
wools of the French combing type, of 
which there was a fair supply offering. 


Trade broadened out quite material- 
ly during the last week in October, all 
grades sharing in the movement. One 
of the best features from the sellers’ 
standpoint was the way the consignors 
were looking at the situation. They 
accept the 
always-a good 
thing, as it means business. It is an 
axiom in the trade that it is never 
possible to get prices on to a higher 
‘evel when no one is trading. There is 
a swing to actual business which often 
carries the buyers off their feet, and 
at such times it is comparatively easy 


showed a disposition to 


market, and this is 


to advance prices. 
In the finer sorts, the most notable 
transaction of the month was the sale 
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of a moderate-sized lot of choice Mon- 
tana staple at $1.90 clean, or a little 
better. Choice Wyoming fine staple 
wool was also sold at $1.85 clean, for 
a good sized lot. Both were consigned. 
At this time the best wool opinion held 
that it was only a question of time 
when fine staple Territories would 
cross the $2 mark for clean wool. An- 
other notable sale was the transfer of 
a good-sized lot of Montana wool in 
the original bags at 70 cents. This was 
also a consigned lot, and is said to have 
netted the seller considerably more 
than similar lots brought when sold to 
Eastern wool houses, even figuring in 
storage, interest and other carrying 
charges. 


Early in the month the bulk of the 
sales of Territory wools was in the fine 
and fine medium clothing grade, good- 
sized sales being noted at $1.50 to 
$1.60 clean. Anything suitable for the 
French combs was particularly desired, 
but there appeared to be a quick de- 

-mand for choice fine wools of any de- 
scription. After the middle of the 
month there were large transfers of 
three-eighths-blood Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho wools, at a clean cost 
of $1.30. Half-blood wools also sold 
well, one notable transaction being a 
sale of about 350,000 pounds half-blood 
Utah, Soda Springs and Wyoming 
wools 56 to 68 cents in the grease, the 
clean cost being estimated at $1.60 to 
$1.65. 

Other sales noted during the month 
included fine and fine medium clothing 
and French combing wools at $1.50 to 
$1.65 clean; 650 bags Texas Twelve- 
months’ at 53 to 62 cents in the grease, 
or $1.60 to $1.70 clean; Montana fine 
and fine medium wool, suitable for the 
French combs, at $1.65 clean; 35,000 
pounds fine California eight-months’ 
wool at $1.45 clean. In the last week 
of October, fine and fine medium cloth- 
ing wool sold at $1.70 clean for choice; 
half-blood staple at $1.75 to $1.80; 
three-eighths-blood staple at $1.30 to 
$1.35 for choice and $1.25 to $1.30 for 
average and inferior; and- quarter- 
blood staple at $1.05 to $1.10. 

Typical sales were 50,000 pounds 
Wyoming quarter-blood at 52 cents in 
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the grease, or $1.05 clean; 150,000 


pounds fine and fine medium Utah 
clothing wool at 55 cents, or $1.60 
clean; 100,000 pounds Utah three- 


eighths-blood at ‘61 -cents, or $1.30 
clean; 510,000 pounds half-blood Ter- 
ritory, both graded and in the original 
bags, at $1.62 to $1.63 clean; 50,000 
pounds low quarter-blood Territory at 
45 cents ; 50,000 pounds fine staple Ter- 
ritory at $1.85 clean; 50,000 pounds or- 
iginal Arizona wool at $1.60; and va- 
rious lots of three-eighths-blood Ter- 
ritories, within the clean range of $1.25 
to $1.35. Considerable interest 
also shown in New Mexican short 
combing and good clothing wool, top- 
making stock, on the clean basis of 
$1.55. Sales were made at this figure. 


More interest has been shown dur- 
ing the month in scoured Territories, 
sales noted having included good-sized 
lots of clothing wool at $1.40 to $1.50. 
This was early in the month. Later, 
sales were noted of 200 bags fine Ter- 
ritory at $1.50; 150 bags three-eighths- 
blood at $1.18; 220 bags fine stained 
California at 90 to 95 cents; 
average Territory scoureds at $1.50 to 
$1.60. On the whole, it may fairly be 
said that buyers have been more at- 
tracted to scoured Capes, both domes- 
tic and Colonial scoured, than to Ter- 
ritories, and that the bulk of the trans- 
actions in scoured wools for this month 
have been in such wools. A little has 
also done in South American 
scoureds, though no sales of 
importance are noted. 


was 


and good 


been 
typical 


There has been latterly a fair move- 
ment in pulled wools, any fine wools 
of good staple being particularly de- 
sired. All A supers and above have 
been particularly active, especially fine 
As and AAs. At the close of the month 
the best AAs and extra super pulled 
wools were quoted at $1.70 to $1.80 
clean, fine A super at $1.60 to $1.65, B 
super at $1.20 to $1.30 for choice and 
$1.10 to $1.20 for lambs’ Bs; and 80 to 
90 cents for C super. There has been 
considerable demand for choice 
combing pulled wools, with very few 
choice lots offering. Current quota- 
tions are $1.20 for fine combing, $1.10 
for medium and 95 cents for coarse. 


fine 
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Tentative plans have been issued for 
the first series of the government wool 
auctions to be held Nov. 10, 11, 12 and 
13. Offerings will be as follows: 

Nov. 10—About 3,100,000 pounds 
Australian wool; 1,500,000 pounds New 
Zealand crossbreds, and __ 1,500,000 
pounds foreign and domestic pulled. 

Nov. 11—About 6,500,000 pounds 
South American combing; 3,200,000 
pounds South American carding wool; 
200,000 pounds west coast of South 
American wool; 200,000 pounds Ice- 
land wool, and 630,000 pounds of tops, 
mostly medium. 

Nov. 12—About 550,000 pounds do- 
mestic fleeces; 1,700,000 pounds Ter- 
ritory wool; 350,000 pounds domestic 
black fleeces; 500,000 pounds Texas 
wool; 500,000 pounds California wool, 
and 725,000 pounds Cape wool. 

Nov. 13—About 2,100,000 pounds 
foreign and domestic scoured wool. 





The offerings at this first series will 
aggregate about 23,655,000 pounds. It 
is understood that another series will 
be held each month until all the gov- 
ernment holdings are disposed of. At 
this rate it will take about six months 
for the final disposal of the govern- 
ment wool. The samples will be shown 
at the Army Base, South Boston, and 
the auctions will be held at Ford Hall, 
Ashburton Place, Boston, as before. 

Much interest is felt in the trade as 
to whether the government officials 
will make substantial reductions in the 
reserve limits for the coming auctions, 
as it is felt that on that point hinges 
their success or failure. It would seem 
to be a necessity to lower the limits 
on the great mass of South American 
and other low wools, which compose 
so large a proportion of the govern- 
This 
been done at the carpet 
with a good effect on the bidding. 


ment’s holdings. has_ already 


wool _ sales 

In spite of all the pressure brought 
to bear on the Administration, and on 
Congress, by domestic and 
wool dealers, nothing effective seems 
to have been accomplished in the di- 
rection of stopping the importation 
and sale at auction in this market of 
to the 


growers 


Australasian wools belonging 


British government. Preparations for 
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the auctions are going steadily for- 

At least one cargo of wool is 
ly on the way from Australia and 
will arrive here about the middle of 
November. The English 
are expected to arrive here early in the 
month. It is learned from authorita- 
tive sources, that American manufac- 
turers asked for a minimum supply of 
300,000 bales of Australasian wool, and 
that it is the settled purpose of the 
British authorities to supply this need. 

During November and December, 
about 60,000 bales are expected to ar- 
rive in Boston and thereafter about 
30,000 bales a month, until the whole 
300,000 bales has been shipped. Noth- 
ing can prevent this, apparently, but 
some adverse action on the part of the 
United States government. It is said 
to be too_late to prevent the first in- 
stallment from having a larger propor- 
tion of the grades not wanted here 
than was expected, but it is promised 
that later shipments shall be selected 
so as to be better adapted to the needs 
of this market, thus entering 
closer competition with choice domes- 
tic fleece and Territory wools. 


ward. 
alrea 


auctioneers 


into 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
LAMB 





Lamb has been cheap all 
and the public has taken advantage of 
the fact, materially expanding con- 
sumption. When hogs went to $23.50 
per hundredweight in August, pork 
chops were boosted to 50 cents per 
pound, at retail, and the public exhib- 
ited its resentment by refusing to go 
the pace. As lamb was low enough in 
price to afford retailers a substantial 
profit and light pork loins were hard 
to get, they pushed lamb. Taking 
pelts, slats and by-product the 
reckoning, dressed lamb cost much 
less than pork loins, and although 
killers made the usual plaint of selling 
it at a loss, the fact is that the season 
has been profitable, as they did an 
enormous volume of business. 

Restaurants and hotels have main- 
tained prices on a war basis, however, 
and dining cars have perpetrated petty 
larceny. On a Grand Trunk train be- 


summer 


into 
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tween Chicago and Detroit the othe- 
day, a passenger called the attention 
of the dining car conductor to the fact 
that the charge for two broiled lamb 
chops had been increased from 75 to 85 
“Lamb’s going 
up,’ was the explanation of the con- 
ductor. “But I do business at the 
stock yards and know that it has gone 
down,” protested the passenger, who 
got no satisfaction, as the price was 
fixed by “higher ups,” but the inciient 
indicates that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has done nothing to 
lamb consumption among travelers. A 
“four-bit” assessment for two 
chops would be ample. Lamb if not 
mutton, has had an opportunity to ac 
quire popularity this season, probabil- 
ity being that some of the gain will be 
held. a ee 


cents within a week. 


stimulate 


lamb 





QUALITY LAMBS SELL EVEN IN 
ST. LOUIS 





That the average farm flock owner 
still subscribes to the faith that sheep 
will exist and thrive on briar patches, 
fence rows and weed fields is indicated 
by the quality of most of the native 
sheep that arrive upon the market. 
The undocked and uncastrated horde 
that arrives every fall furnishes the 
buyer with ammunition for a raid on 
the market and has given the entire 
farm flock industry many severe jolts. 
The poor quality of the native lambs, 
the latter part of the season, when the 
evil effects of lack of castration are 
becoming more and more apparent has 
created a prejudice against farm lambs 
and placed them at the mercy of the 
buyers. 

A few farmers take good care of 
their flocks and the recounting of such 
experiences should stimulate others to 
do so, though the repeated preachings 
of the past have largely fallen upon 
deaf ears. 

L. B. Eidman of Mascoutah, Illinois, 
for years sent lambs to the St. Louis 
market that were the talk of the trade. 
O. A. White, sheep salesman for Clay, 
Robinson and Company, who has _ for 
years handled these lambs, which are 
really a specialty bordering upon the 


2) 


hot-house lamb of the East, has this 
to say of them. “Mr. Eidman has a 
small flock of thirty to thirty-five 
ewes. He sends his lambs to market 
just before Easter in crates, two lambs 
to each crate. They are pure bred or 
nearly pure bred Shropshires and 
weigh anywhere from thirty to fifty 
pounds, commonly falling around forty 
pounds. 


“These lambs, however, are never 
sold by the pound, but bring so much 
per head and the price has been way 
above common stuff. The city butchers 
have bought these lambs for the hotel 
trade and they have called me up at all 
hours of the night inquiring for these 
lambs.” 

The city of Baltimore consumes 
twice as much lamb as St. Louis 
though it is only five-sevenths as large. 
The cure for this condition is more 
Eidman lambs or more produced with 
as much care as these are. L. L. H. 





CENTRAL OREGON SHEEPMEN 
BUY HAY CREEK BUCKS 





Dobkins and McBroom, Lester and 
Payne of Silver Lake, accompanied by 
R. A. Ward of the First National Bank, 
visited the Baldwin Sheep Company at 
Hay Creek and purchased a few choice 
Rambouillet bucks. Mr. Ward also 
selected ten for E. N. Hall of Prine- 
ville. Since seeing the bucks, other 
sheepmen have become interested in 
breeding a little better stuff and it is 
likely the bank will conduct another 
buck purchasing excursion in the near 
future. R. A. W. 





A LARGE SHEEP OWNER 





The death of Sir Samuel McCaughey 
of Yanco, N. S. W., and a brief review 
of his life revealed some points of in- 
terest to American sheepmen. At one 
time this great pastoralist ran 1,000,- 
000 sheep and the value of his annual 
clip amounted to a quarter of a million 
sterling. During his life time he im- 
ported $150,000 worth of stud sheep. 
He was the father of irrigation in 
Riverina. 
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FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON 





With a heavy fall of snow in the 
mountains, a two-inch fall in the valley 
and the thermometer registering 
freezing, sheepmen of the Walla Walla 
Valley yesterday awoke to the fact 
that winter was upon them and that, 
due to the past season’s dryness, there 
was no grass on the winter ranges. 
This unprecendented event has caused 
the price of hay, which has gradual!y 
been falling, to strengthen and to 
cause the sheepmen to wonder just 
what is the best action to take. 

Upon coming out of the mountains 
this fall, very few moved on to their 
the majority of the 
wool growers seeking either grain or 
alfalfa stubble, in the endeavor to get 
their flocks in proper shape for buck- 
ing. The late, cold snap, however, 
will practically ruin the latter feed 
and it is expected that next week will 
see nearly all of the sheep from this 
section on their winter ranges. Some 
of the sheepmen contemplate feeding 
either grain or cottonseed cake at 
once, while others will place their faith 
in chopped hay. In any event, if pres- 
ent conditions are indicative of the 
coming season, it is predicted that it 
will be the most expensive known in 


winter ranges, 


years. 

There are still several bands of fine- 
wooled lambs for sale in this locality, 
but owing to the low prices quoted, 
owners are loath to part with them, 
figuring-on holding them over. Dur- 
ing the past month there was quite a 
demand for this class of stuff, there 
seemingly being a call from Idaho for 
them, but that demand has apparently 
been filled. 

Owing to lack of 
fires and other causes, sheepmen ex- 
perienced the heaviest loss ever known 
in the hills this past summer and it 


moisture, forest 


was apparently impossible to keep the 
These causes 
the 


bands from straying. 


tor poor 


were also responsible 
lambs, there being but a few bands of 
fat stuff. One of the large growers 
here sold his lambs for $10.25 per 
head, but nearly all other sales were 


made on a basis of weight and none 
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even approached the above figures. 
Some book sales were made early in 
the season at good prices, but delivery 
could not be made, owing to shortage 
of cars and later the owners were 
forced to accept some two or three 
cents less. This item alone has cost 
the sheepmen of the Walla Walla Val- 
Jey thousands of dollars and they have 
no recourse. 
JOHN K. PAXTON. 





YAKIMA WOOL CLIP 


A total wool 
pounds, valued at $843,750 to the 
growers of Yakima Valley, is the sea- 
son estimate of H. A. Glen, district 
freight agent for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. This is approximately 220,- 
000 more than the shipments of last 


crop of 2,250,000 


season. Prices ranged from 35 to 50 
cents per pound, the average being 
about 371% cents. The estimate covers 
shipments from the entire valley, from 
Ellensburg to Pasco. Practically all 
the wool in the valley has been sold, 
and most of it went to Boston on con- 
signment. Due to low prices early in 
the season, less wool than ever before 
buyers. The growers 
stored their product and later shipped 
it to commission dealers.in the East. 


F.N. A. 


was sold to 





LAMB CROP MOVING 


After a period of temporary stagna- 
tion in the lamb market, the lamb crop 
of central Oregon has begun to change 
hands. As usual, W. K. McCormack 
has been the largest buyer in the field. 
He has already purchased lambs from 
J. W. O’Keeffe, Hugh O’Connor, Berry 
& Ahern, W. Nelson, Dennis 
O’Connor, and Welsh. 
Taken as a whole, the lambs are not 
Whether this is 
due to the range conditions or to some 


Jesse 
and Reeder 
as good as last year. 
other cause, is not definitely known, 
but the fact remains that some mer 
who had fine lambs last year had light 
ones this One of 
bunches of lambs yet received at the 
Bend stock yards, was that bred by 


Welsh. These 


season. the best 


Reeder and lambs 
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brought favorable comment from all 
the sheepmen who saw them, and they 
were a credit to the industry. 
were out of Rambouillet 
Hampshire rams and weighed between 
sixty and seventy pounds. Lamb prices 
so far in central Oregon, have ranged 
from $6 to $7.50 on the bulk of the 
mixed lambs. Some wether lambs have 
changed hands at $5 per head. There 
are still several bands of lambs to sell, 
and many of them will doubtless move 
within the next two weeks. 
have been numerous inquiries _ lately 
from Idaho sheepmen for ewe lambs, 
but few central Oregon sheepmen care 
to part with the ewes unless the weth- 
R. A. W. 


They 


ewes and 


There 


ers sell also. 





SHARP SUPPLY CONTRACTION 

Chicago received 716,000 sheep and 
lambs in October, or 45,000 more than 
a year ago, but at other Western mar- 
kets, the movement was sharply con- 
tracted. But for a heavy run of native 
lambs at Eastern points, values would 
probably 
dredweight higher. 

The big deficiency was at Omaha, 
which received only 398,000, or 172,000 


fewer than last year, being the lightest 


have averaged $1 per hun- 
s 


October run at that point in several 
years. 

Combined receipts at seven principal 
markets for the first ten months of the 
year were 11,820,000 against 9,900,000 
last year and 8,370,000 two years ago. 

,. a 





PUTS FINAL TOP ON OCTOBER 
MARKET 





Triplets in the sheep game are not 
uncommon, but a top in three divisions 
of the sheep market in one day and 
the final tops for the month are un- 
common. Ross Allen of Hotchkiss, 
Colorado, October 30, topped the lamb 
market, the ewe market, and the year- 
ling market. His lambs brought $15.60, 
yearlings $11.00, and ewes $8.00. All 
sold straight to killers. For more than 
fifteen years, Mr. Allen has been rang- 
ing sheep on the western slope of the 
Rockies. This winter he will carry 
1,000 breeding ewes. C. M. F. 
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CUT-OVER COUNTRY 
DISAPPOINTS 
James E. Poole 

“(y-r-r-r—,’’ was the response of an 
Idaho sheepman who yielded to the al- 
lurement of the cut-over section of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan dur- 
ing the drouth of last summer. Others 
emitted logical profanity when asked 
If any Western stock 
has done well this season in that much 
exploited region of succulent, if not nu- 
tritious, grass, ambient atmosphere and 
abundant water, I have not been able to 
visualize them. “Cloverland” has an at- 
tractive sound, for such is the title be- 
stowed on the cut-over country by 
those financially interested therein, but 
it has not proved a sheepman’s E] Do- 
rado. Practically the entire pilgrim- 
age of range stuff that sought a refuge 
in the Badger and Wolverine states 
has returned to market in feeder con- 
dition, and not the best feeder condi- 
tion at that. It has been treking into 
Chicago for a month past, apologizing 
in bovine fashion for its unpresentable 
appearance, arousing ridicule from 
packer buyers and necessitating more 
or less plausible excuse by those inter- 
ested in the country. 


for an opinion. 


This is not knocking “Cloverland” by 
any means, as clover is indigenous 
thereabouts, and as a farming proposi- 
tion such sections of Wisconsin and 
Michigan possess undoubted advan- 
tages, but as an area for running sheep 
or lambs in large bands, the test 
been emphatically unsatisfactory. 


has 


That the test was not made under 
auspicious conditions in most cases will 
be admitted. In the first place, the 
Stock was taken from dry range, in 
half-famished condition, badly 
punished in transit and then thrown on 
to the brush to gorge on soft, slushy 
grass containing little if any nutrition. 
On this diet few thrived, many sicken- 
ed and thousands died, the mortality 
list aggravating a loss that was insured 
at the inception of the enterprise. 


was 


“Don’t mention my name,” said one 
Idahoan, “but I got it good and plenty. 
It is merely a reflection on my judg- 
ment and experience that I permitted 
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myself to go into such an obviously 
absurd adventure, but when the drouth 
came on us, it was any port in a storm 
and this haven looked attractive. I had 
a 15 per cent loss and brought the bal- 
ance of the flock to Chicago weighing 
when it left Idaho. 
again? Well, I guess not. One bump 


less than Try 
of that kind is enough for me.” 
Others talked in similar strain, but 
in many cases were disposed to admit 
that the season had been unfavorable 
and that the transfer was too late to 
The 


Wood Live Stock Company’s sheep af- 


warrant satisfactory results. 


ford a fair sample of results. They 
should have done well, if anything did, 
and yet they were only in feeder con- 
dition, despite the fact that they were 
on a grazing ground superior to that 
occupied by the bulk of the pilgrims. 
One fact has been definitely deter- 
mined, and it is that Western sheep 
can not be thrown into brush areas in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota or Michigan 
without deteriorating. 
on such land is thin, yellow, spindling, 
and lacking in nutrition. Call it blue 
grass, June grass or what you please, 
the facts are the same. Neither cattle 
nor sheep do well on such picking, and 


Grass growing 


if Westerners decide to take such a 
long chance with the odds against 


them, they must accept the inevitable 
penalty. 

This summer’s experiment was dis- 
more than one 
while the stuff was endeavoring to sub- 
sist on such picking as brush afforded, 
the market went to pieces. Had it been 
sold when dislodged from its 
range, not only would a heavy expense 
bill have been avoided, but 
would have cashed a lot of stuff that 
succumbed to various influences inimi- 
cal to bovine life and realized on the 
survivors in a depreciated 
market. Viewed from every angle the 
migration was “bad business.” 


astrous in sense, as 


home 


owners 


October 


Unqualified condemnation of the cut- 
over country for sheep grazing pur- 
poses is, however, not warranted. With 
the brush eliminated, admitting 
light, a better quality of feed could be 
produced and either yearlings or aged 


sheep would probably do well, but 


sun- 
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sending spring lambs with their dams 
into such pastures, if the land may be 
dignified by that name, is not to be 
thought of. Nor is it the part of wis- 
dom to move range stock into these 
cut-over areas in June and July, as was’ 
done under the necessity created by 
drouth this season. 

A special agent of the Department 
of Agriculture spent two months in 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin re- 
cently investigating the wool and mut- 
ton producing capacity of the territory. 
I talked with him subsequently, find- 
ing that his report would be favorable, 
based on farm conditions, which is ex- 
actly what nature designed. Condi- 
tions, climatic and otherwise, are so 
radically different from those existing 
west of the Missouri River as to ren- 
der running large bands of sheep eco- 
nomically impossible. Those who at- 
tempt it hereafter will not be in a posi- 
tion to assert that they were without 
precedent and disastrous precedent at 
that. Wool and mutton production in 
the cut-over country is for the farmer, 
not the range man; nor is it a desirable 
haven for distressed Western stock. 

The cut-over country has not lived 
up to its advertisement and from the 
viewpoint of the Western sheepman, is 
a disappointment. 





VERY DRY YEAR IN ELKO 
COUNTY, NEVADA 





We had a very dry year here in this 
part of Elko County, Nevada. It was 
the driest ever Last spring 
the feed came out just fine, so we had 
very good feed for lambing. Immedi- 
ately after lambing ‘the feed 
menced to dry up and never did get a 
start again, so the lambs and _ sheep 
had to go all summer on tough, dry 
feed, and when the time came to ship 
the lambs they were all small and thin. 
There were no buyers here at all, for 
they knew there were no fat lambs this 
year. As a result most of the sheep 
owners had to ship their lambs East 
and take what they could get. After 
the lambs were taken away, of course 
the ewes did a little better on the range. 
the appearance of 


known. 


com- 


However, from 
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things we are going to have a fine win- 
ter for sheep. There is plenty of snow 
for them now and most of them have 
gone to the winter range. We _ have 
had some very cold weather this fall 
‘that made the sheep very stiff in the 
morning. These fall-storms started the 
green grass and made the sheep pretty 
mean. There were a few lost and there 
are some fat coyotes here. 


The coyotes were very bad this sum- 
mer and fall. They ran in bunches 
from four to seven. Nearly every day 
a person could see two or three watch- 
ing the sheep and herder. The herders 
killed quite a few; but there are plenty 
of them yet. One sheepman about three 
miles from here was short seven hun- 
dred lambs out of a few over 3,000 
lambed. I do. not: believe there have 
ever been so many coyotes around be- 
fore. There is a lot of trapping going 
on, too, but the coyotes keep coming 
in all the time. :Some people say coy- 
otes have certain ranges, but they are 
just like the I. W. W’s.—they have no 
home. Coyotes increase very rapidly, 
ranging from five ‘to seven pups each 
year: There aré government trappers 
here now, but the coyotes are too smart 
for the traps. They catch one once in 
a while, however. There is some rabies 
here also.. The herders are sleeping on 
the outside and hear the coyotes in the 
bands, but are afraid to put their heads 
out of bed. Some people say dogs are 
very good to warn herders of coyotes 
with rabies. But one herder said he 
had two dogs with him and while he 
was watching his sheep he heard some- 
thing behind him. He turned and saw 


a monster coyote coming just as hard 


as he could run, By the time the herder 
got his rifle from his pack, the coyote 
was within forty feet of him. The 
herder shot the top of the coyote’s 
head off. The dogs did not know what 
he shot at, and the herder did not sleep 
much that night. 
B. BROTHERS, Nevada. 





HIGH FEED CHARGES 





The pasture bill for 250,000 Yakima 
Valley, Washington, sheep this win- 
ter will be $2,500 per day, unless wool 
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growers succeed in battering down the 
price of one cent per head, which is be- 
ing charged by farmers for use of al- 
falfa fields. Heretofore it has been 
one-fourth to one-half cent per head, 
and since early October rains insured 
an abundance of pasture in the valley, 
sheepmen see no reason for an _ in- 
crease. It is estimated that there will 
be 50,000 to 100,000 more sheep win- 
tered in the Yakima country this year 
than last, this being due partly to a 
heavy percentage of increase last 
spring and partly to market conditions 
which curtailed sales of lambs this fall. 
Most of the animals were back on win- 
ter ranges from the forest reserves 
during October, C. S. Ballard of the 
Ballard Sheep Company, with 2,000 
head, and C. H. Van Amberg of the 
Deseret Sheep Company, with 2,100, 
being among those who returned early. 
Double-deck stock cars were short for 
a time during the heavy movement, but 
plenty were available late in October. 
Movement of lambs to market has con- 
tinued to some extent, W. A. McGuf- 
fie, Alex Taylor and John Cleman be- 
ing among those who shipped last 
month. They sent out twenty-six car- 
loads from Ellensburg to the Chicago 
market. F.N. A. 





WASHINGTON RESOLUTIONS 





Whereas, There has been introduced 
in the Senate of the United States, two 
bills, known as the Kenyon Bill 
(SB2202), and the Kendrick Bill 
(SB2199), both of which are designed 
to regulate the packing industry, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a “Com- 
missioner of Foodstuffs” ; conferring on 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to 
make rules and regulations governing 
the industry, issue licenses to persons 
and corporations engaged therein, and 
taking from the packers their refriger- 
ator cars, opening to all persons the 
branch houses of the packers, prohibit- 
ing the ownership of stock yards by 
the packers, etc., and 

Whereas, The members of the Stock- 
men’s Club of Spokane (incorporated) 
have studied and carefully analyzei 
the proposed bills and arrived at the 
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conclusion that said bills, if enacted 
into law, would hinder and cripple the 
packing industry and result in great 
detriment to the live stock 
and especially to the producers of live 
stock; therefore, be it 


industry 


Resolved, That the Stockmen’s Club 
of Spokane, incorporated, believes the 
proposed legislation to be impractical 
and detrimental to the markets of the 
live stock producer; that we are of the 
unqualified opinion that no man or set 
of men could be found with the ability 
to efficiently supervise the packing, 
stock yards and live stock comrnission 
business of America; that we strenv- 
ously object to the conferring on po- 
iitical appointees of broad powers to 
make drastic rules and _ regulations 
governing the packing industry, issue 
and revoke licenses and otherwise ex- 
ercise autocratic control of the pack- 
ing industry or any other industry; 
that we demand that Congress itself 
enact such laws and regulations con- 
cerning the packing industry as are 
needed, so that people engaged in that 
industry may read the law and know 
what regulations they must comply 
with; that we believe the ownership 
of refrigerator cars is necessary to the 
efficient conduct of their business by 
the packers, and that to open up their 
branch houses to their competitors 
would provoke chaos and is an inno- 
vation which penalizes efficiency and 
discourages individual initiative and 
enterprise ; that we are of the most de- 
cided opinion that all of these propos- 
als, if enacted into law, would merely 
handicap the packers, stock yards, and 
live stock commission men in handling 
our products and the burden of such 
regulations will fall on the producer; 
that we have had a practical demon- 
stration of government control and 
operation in the administration of the 
railroads which convinces us that the 
minimum of governmental _interfer- 


ence with any business is desirable for 
the welfare of the country; that we 
are opposed to the principal of gov- 
ernment ownership, operation or con- 
trol of any of our industries; and that 
we therefore record ourselves as being 
emphatically opposed to the Kenyon 
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Bill (SB2202) and the Kendrick Bill 
(SB2199); that we urgently request 
our senators and Congressmen to work 
and vote against the passage of said 
bills; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to each member of our 
Congressional delegation, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and that a 
copy be spread on the minutes of the 
club. 
STOCKMEN’S CLUB 
KANE (Incorporated). 
By GRANT COPELAND, 
President. 
By R. A. HOLLER, 


Assistant Secertary. 


OF SPO- 





FROM ARIZONA 





We are having a wonderful year in 
Arizona. Commencing in February our 
short dry spell was broken. We had 
excellent feed on the desert and in the 
foothills for lambing. We trailed 
northward to the mountains on the 
best feed for years. Summer rains 
commenced early in July and have 
continued up to date at regular inter- 
vals. Our lambs fattened early and we 
were able to dispose of them in “the 
East, also in California, at good prices, 
before the market slumped so_ badly. 
Would say fully 70 per cent of the 
lambs went for immediate slaughter. 
The breeding ewes are going into the 
winter in excellent condition. Reports 
from the southern country indicate 
plenty of feed on the ranges. Quite a 
lot of ewe lambs were saved this year 
in this part of Ariozna. Very few old 
ones have been sold and no sales of 
outfits, to speak of, possibly two trans- 
fers. Arizona ought to have a beauti- 
ful wool crop this year, as the sheep 
have been on good range every day 
since they were last shorn. Some anx- 
iety is felt here regarding the importa- 
tion of Australian wool by the English 
government. After the way the sheep- 
men “played the game” during the war, 
it seems as if the government is giving 
us a rather “shabby deal.” 

The Arizona wool growers met with 
Tariff Commissioner W. S. Culbertson 
the other day and we hope some of the 
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facts produced at that meeting may 
prove of benefit to us. Looks as if the 
American people think every other na- 
tion needs looking after but our own. 
It seems to me we should do well to 
be “attending to our own knitting” 
more closely. 

If a person is not an optimist he had 
better steer clear of the sheep industry 
H. J. GRAY, Arizona. 


nowadays. 





FAVORS A TARIFF 


Speaking as an individual, I sincerely 
hope the association will use every ef- 
fort to have a very high protective tar- 
iff placed upon all wool, woolen pro- 
ducts and dressed lamb and mutton 
brought into the United States. With- 
out such a tariff the sheep industry 
will go to destruction, the same as it 
did in Grover Cleveland’s administra- 
tion. 

As every one knows who has given 
the sheep industry any study whatever, 
we cannot produce wool and mutton in 
this country anywhere near as cheaply 
as it can be produced in the colonies 
and possessions of Great Britain and 
delivered to our shores in English ves- 
sels. 

One has but to think for a moment 
and he will “see the handwriting on 
the wall,” after reading of the immense 
quantities of wool that have been ac- 
cumulated by the English government 
during the war, and are now to be 
transported to this country to be sold 
and used here in competition with our 
own product. 

The fact will always remain that 1 
pound of wool produced in a foreign 
country and brought here and_ sold 
takes the place of a pound that could 
be produced here. 

No greater blow can come to the 
sheep industry in its every phase than 
to let our ports be open to foreign 
wool, either duty free or with a 
rate of tariff. A very high protective 
tariff is the only salvation, and I hope 
and trust that the National Wool 
Growers Association will leave no 
stone unturned until that is obtained. 

EDWIN CRUTTENDEN, Conn. 


low 
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FEEDING LAMBS IN CENTRAL 
OREGON 





The feeding of lambs in central Ore- 
gon may some day become quite an 
extensive industry. The chief draw- 
back to fattening any class of live stock 
in central Oregon in the past, has been 
the high price of grain. The country 
otherwise possesses ideal conditions 
for lamb feeding. The winters are 
clear and sunny without extremely 
cold temperature and few storms. Tne 
Deschutes Valley at present produces 
an abundance of alfalfa hay and _ this 
crop is increasing yearly. The acre- 
age in alfalfa has increased this past 
year over 20 per cent and each year 
will see more land brought under the 
plow. The great range country on all 
sides of the Deschutes Valley and par- 
ticularly in Lake County, produces an- 
nually thousands of range lambs that 
make ideal feeders. Prospective lamb 
feeders would thus be spared the ex- 
pense that the Colorado feeders are put 
to each year in buying feeder lambs at 
the various stock yards or on the range 
in adjacent states. 

The production of silage in the Des- 
chutes Valley is in an early stage, but 
sufficient experimentation has~ been 
carried on to show that the growing . 
and feeding of silage is profitable and 
will cut the cost of feeding hay approx- 
imately in half. Sunflowers, the new 
silage crop, have done well in central 
Oregon in spite of the fact that the 
best methods of planting, growing and 
handling have not yet been worked 
out. Yields of 15 to 25 tons of sun- 
flowers per acre have already been ob- 
tained which augurs well for the fu- 
ture. Use of this feed as a supplement 
with a little grain and alfalfa hay, 
should greatly improve the ration for 
feeding lambs and cheapen it material- 
ly at the same time. 

The results of the feeding experi- 
ments of the O. A. C. at its various 
experiment stations indicate what 
grains may be used and what results 
may be expected. Of the various 
grains produced in central Oregon, 
rye and oats are most abundant, while 
wheat and barley follow in the order 
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named. The dry lands produce consid- 
erable rye and there is usually a large 


amount for sale locally at threshing 
time. In nutritive elements, rye is 


about the same composition as barley. 
However, rye is not very profitable 
and because of this fact, can not be fed 
successfully alone to fattening stock. 
Nelson of 


Oregon gives as a very 
standard grain mixture for fattening 


lambs, two parts of barley to one of 
wheat in connection with good alfalfa 
hay. It is reported that this mixture 
has given universal success in the feed- 
ing districts of central Oregon. A 
combination of one part rye, one of 
wheat and one of barley, would closely 
approximate the feeding value of the 
grain mixture mentioned above. In 
case one did not want to feed three 
grains, it is suggested mixing rye and 
barley or rye and wheat. Oats are low 
in fattening value, although excellent 
for breeding stock. 

In a ninety-day feeding period one- 
half pound of the above grain mixtures 
and two and a half pounds of alfalfa 
hay should be fed daily during the first 
thirty days. The second thirty days, 
the grain ration should be increased to 
a pound and the hay ration reduced to 
two pounds. The last thirty days, the 
grain should average one and a third 
pounds and the hay ration one and a 
half pounds daily. In actual practice, 
the grain is gradually increased, but 
the average for the various periods is 
about as indicated above. Usually the 
lambs are always given all the hay 
they will eat, but when fed the above 
grain ration, they will rarely eat more 
than the amount of hay mentioned. 
Nelson states that many feeders make 
it a practive of not feeding as liberal a 
grain ration as suggested herewith. 
This, however, is a difference of opin- 
ion, existing among various feeders: 
Some believe that liberal grain feeding 
for a ninety-day period is better than 
less liberal feeding for a period of 100 
days. The standard feeding period in 
the Western range country is ninety to 
one hundred days. A few lots of lambs 
are now going on feed in the Deschutes 
Valley and experiments in lamb feed- 
ing will be carried on along the lines 
indicated. R. A. WARD. 
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CALIFORNIA SHEEP SELL AT 
EL PASO 


Twenty-nine decks of ewes and 
lambs which left the Imperial Valiey 
in California, October 13, for Kansas 
City, sold enroute at El Paso, Texas, a 
week later. moved into 
southwest Texas and sold to flockmas- 
ters for breeding and grazing pur- 
This sale demonstrates the 
phenomenal demand for sheep in that 
part of Texas, where & two-years’ 
drought practically annihilated flocks. 
Now they have the most abundant for- 
age crop ever known and sheepmen 
are getting back into the game as fast 
possible. Prices for breeding ewes 
there are higher than any other section 
in the United States. Numerous sales 
of ewes have been reported at $18 to 
$24 a head. In the past three months 
more than 15,000 ewes were purchased 
for southwest Texas on the Kansas 
City market. The California shipment 
was owned by O. C. Brackney. An- 
other consignment will start eastward 
in November. oe 


They were 


poses. 





SECTIONAL MEAT CONSUMPTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





“By the processes of arriving at the 
meat consumption of this country, fol- 
lowed by the census method and by the 
estimates made in the Department of 
Agriculture, it has been impossible to 
determine what it is in any part of the 
nation. Only a national average could 
be obtained. To provide information 
for each of the divisions into which the 
country is customarily divided, the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates has appealed to 
many of its local crop correspondents 
to make careful estimates of per cap- 
ita consumption, with subdivision of 
the people of their districts into urban 
and rural and estimates for each class. 
The request was for “pounds of 
dressed weight as would be sold by the 
butcher.” The resulting averages for 
the United States, urban and rural 
combined, are approximately the same 
as those secured by national statistics 
and estimates of slaughter, reduced by 
the exported national surplus—lower 
for beef and higher for the other 
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classes of meat. The interest of the 
investigation is chiefly in the geo- 
graphic differences, and in the com- 
parison between farm and town con- 
sumption ; these can be observed in the 
accompanying table. Estimates were 


made for poultry as well as for ‘meat.’ J 


Estimated Per Capita Meat 
Consumption 
To- 
tal 
Urban Lbs. 
North Atlantic.166.8 
North Central, 


Mut- Poul- 
Beef Vealton Pork try 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
64.0 13.5 10.9 61.5 16.9 





— 





east . .. .. .. 176.8 75.6 11.6 7.3 69.3 13.0 
North Central, 
weet... ..« 884 775 HLT 6S 67.2 163 
South Atlantic.158.4 55.1 5.7 5.4 76.3 16.0 | 
South Central..178.4 66.1 4.4 8.7 79.7 19.5 
Western ». .. ..177.8 76.2 16.3 13.6 60.5 11.2 
Total .. .. .. ..171.6 68.3 11.8 9.3 66.3 168 
To- Mut- Poul- | 
tal Beef Vealton Pork try 
Rural Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. | 


North Atlantic.174.7 
North Central, 





47.1 10.7 7.6 85.5 23.9 | 


east .. .. .. . 196.2 48.3 7.2 5.8 109.9 23.9 
North Central, 
west .. .. .. .212.7 57.4 .6.3 3.8 113.1 320 
South Atlantic.172.4 28.5 3.2 4.4 117.6 187 
South Central..182.4 28.6 1.7 6.9 121.3 23.9 
Western... .. .. ..188.2 64.7 9.3 15.8 81.5 16.9 
Total .. .. .. ..187.1 41.6 5.4 6.5 109.7 23.9 | 
To- Mut- Poul- | 
Total tal Beef Vealton Pork try 
population Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. § 


North Atlantic.168.8 
North Central, 


59.6 12.8 10.0 67.7 18.7 








east... . .. .. 186.0 62.7 9.5 6.6 88.5 187 
North Central, 

west .. .. .. ..202.3 64.1 8.1 4.8 97.8 27.4 
South Atlantic.168.9 35.2 3.8 4.7 107.1 18.0 
South Central..181.6 36.3 2.3 7.3 112.8 23.0 
Western... .. .. 183.1 70.3 12.7 14.7 71.3 141 

Total ....... . 119.9 54.0 $4 7.8 -89.6 2031 


“States included in the different di- 
visions are: North Atlantic—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; 
North Central, east—Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; North 
Central, west—Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas; South Atlantic— 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida ; South Central— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 


Vermont, 
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sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas; Western—Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, California.” 

This quotation was from the Octo- 
ber monthly Crop Reporter of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

From inspection of the above tables 
it will be seen that the total meat con- 
sumption per capita is nearly 10 per 
cent more in the country than in the 
city. However, mutton consumption 
in the city (which includes lamb) is 
nearly one-half greater than in the 
L..L..E. 


country. 





OCTOBER WEATHER ON 
WESTERN LIVE STOCK RANGES 





3y J. Cecil Alter, Meteorologist 
This 
over the Western states grazing areas, 
according to U. S. Weather Bureau re- 
ports, and with rather mild tempera- 
weeks 


was generally a good month 


tures extensively in the early 
and more or less generous showers, an 
appreciable improvement was noted in 
on the 
winter ranges of many states. Winter 
came rather early in all the mountain 
areas, and the snow layer spread quite 
broadly over Wyoming toward the 
close of the month, where some of the 
winter range was closed. It continued 
too dry, and the end of the growing sea- 
son finds grass rather short inlarge parts 
of southern and western Utah, Idaho, 
California, and other states. However, 
live stock in all Central and Northern 
states have done very well, and are in 
reasonably good condition asa rule. A 
heavy movement has continued from 
the National Forests to the fall pas- 
tures and winter ranges, hastened in 
some states by the heavy snows. In 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, con- 
ditions continue to be the best in 
many years with water, grass, hay, 
and fat stock abundant. This region 
has received considerable quantities of 
stock from outside states for winter 
grazing. 

Utah—Heavy to killing frosts in 
first decade terminated the growing 
season generally. Rain early in the 


fall pasturage and in grasses 
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month and light but general snow in 
the latter part brought improvement 
to winter range feed conditions, 
though it continues too dry in some 
southern and western counties. The 
live stock exodus from the summer 
ranges was hastened by heavy snow- 
fall through the month, practically all 
stock now being on fall pastures or 
winter ranges. Some temporary feed- 
ing was necessary, locally, in northern 
agricultural regions during heavy 
snowfall of the last decade. This snow 
extended to the western winter graz- 


ing areas though it was very much 
lighter as a rule. 
Nevada—Rains during the month 


materially improved the pastures and 
meadows, particularly those available 
for the stock coming from the more 
northerly ranges which were not in 
the best of condition. Cattle went to 
many ranches earlier than usual this 
fall, the movement from summer pas- 
tures generally continuing through the 
month. Many animals went to mar- 
ket. Light snows have fallen in the 
mountains. 

Idaho—Moderate showers occurred 
at intervals, and while pastures were 
stimulated and some green feed pro- 
the 
generally insufficient, and grass was 
pretty short as a rule. Live stock, 
however, remained in fairly good con- 
dition. The movement from the Na- 
tional Forests to the fall and winter 
pastures and to markets was general 
through the month. By the end of the 
month a good snow cover extended to 
all the mountain range 


duced, amount of moisture was 


practically 
lands. 

Montana—Rather mild weather and 
an ample amount of precipitation dur- 
ing the early part of the month 
brought a noticeable improvement. to 
pastures and ranges generally, and the 
condition of live stock continued good. 
This is in spite of a fairly general 
snowstorm, which left a comparatively 
heavy snow layer generally, and was 
attended by a sharp cold snap during 
the last decade. 

Wyoming—The weather continued 
unusually cold. Rain or snow was fre- 
quent, and the higher grazing lands 
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were generally closed rather early. 
The moisture was copious as a rule 
but it came too late to produce any 
important growth of grass this fall. 
Many of the lower ranges of the west- 
central and northeastern sections were 
closed by the deep snow cover. Feed 
is not plentiful, as a rule, and some 
stock have been shipped from the 
northern regions to balance the for- 
age on hand. While there was some 
suffering from the recent cold weather, 
live stock generally continued in from 
fair to good condition. 

Colorado—Ranges were reported to 
be in fair to good condition throughout 
the state, except that some deteriora- 
tion resulted locally from late rains. 
Live stock continued in good condition 
generally. Considerable live stock re- 
turned from the summer ranges, and 
shipping was under way. 

Western Texas—The autumn 
weather so far has been comparatively 
mild, and with copious rains and no 
important frosts an abundance of ex- 
cellent feed has become available in 
practically all districts. The ranges 
and live stock generally are in good 
condition. 

New Mexico—Cattle and sheep in 
northeastern parts are doing fine; the 
best in many years. There is an abun- 
dance of feed generally over the state, 
to the unusually favorable fall 
weather and summer rains. Most ani- 
mals are fat, and range and stock con- 
ditions continue excellent. There has 
been a considerable movement of live 
stock into the state for winter rang- 
ing. 

Arizona—Good weather has pre- 
vailed, with frost only at the higher 
altitudes. Rains have been timely and 
live stock and the range have con- 
tinued to be the best in many years. 
Some stock have left the ranges fat 
enough to market direct. A general 
movement to market. has been sus- 
tained. There is an excellent stand of 
grass nearly everywhere, and ample 
moisture is available. 

California—Rain which fell at in- 
tervals during the month was beneficial 
to pastures, but more rain is needed. 
In most cases feed has been sufficient. 


due 
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Stock were moving from the high 
summer ranges in good condition 
throughout the month, and toward the 
end of the month the movement was 
hastened by snow and cold weather in 
the mountains. Practically all sheep 
and cattle have now been moved to 
winter ranges. 

Oregon—Some improvement in pas- 
tures resulted during the early part of 
the month from good rains; during the 
last decade it was unusually cold, and 
with some snow, range conditions took 
on a winter aspect. 

Washington—Pastures and ranges 
were much improved by rains early in 
the month. Most sheep were taken off 
the summer ranges. Cattle are in only 
fair condition owing to the poor sum- 
mer range. Unusually cold in last de- 
cade, with some snow in eastern por- 
tion. The moisture was a benefit to 
pastures. 





IN WESTERN WASHINGTON 





There are few sheep raised in this 
locality (Olympia, Washington). The 
buyers, packers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers exploit both ends so that mut- 
ton is not profitable to produce and 
too expensive to consume. While 
other industries have been regulated, 
the meat dealers have had free license 
to pay the producers as little as pos- 
sible and to charge unlimited prices to 
those who must eat. Many large areas 
of logged-off land could be made avail- 
able for pasture by more _ slashing 
burning and seeding and this would 
produce feed for sheep during the 
whole year or nearly so. The sheep 
seem to be healthy and keep in good 
condition with ordinary care. 


SHOWA FARM CO., Wash. 





PREPARED FOR SHEARING 





The farmers’ short course in sheep 
shearing and wool grading offered by 
the Washington State College from 
February 4 to 16, 1920, promises to cut 
considerable figure in the establish- 
ment of prices for shearing next 
spring. Concerted action on shearing 
prices by the Washington Woolgrow- 
ers’ Association has been often pro- 
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posed but never carried out, and last 
spring the sheepmen were compelled 
to accept an arbitrary increase from 
15 to 20 cents per head for shearing. 
Many of them threatened at that time 
to install their own shearing plants, 
some have since done so, and the state 
college course is intended to make the 
plants more effective. F.N. A. 





ADDITIONS TO DONATIONS TO 
LAMB FUND 





The following donations have been made 
to our lamb advertising fund since the last 
issue of this paper: 

Bickett-Swett L. S. Co., Helena, Mont.$ 25.00 





Burke, M. I., Lewiston, Mont 5.00 
Deseret Sheep Co., Boise, Ida 10.00 
Gray, H. J., Bellemont, ArizZ.ceececccsnscsseeee 10.00 
Moore Peterson Co., Maxwell, Calif... 50.00 
Pendleton & Son, W. W., Parowan, Ut. 2.00 
Scott Ranching Co., Pinedale, Ariz... 22.50 
Tintinger, C. R., Cascade, Mont.............. 9.00 
Western Sheep Co., Stockton, Cailif...... 50.00 
Whitworth, J. N., Rock Springs, Tex.. 2.00 





REGARDING PACKERS 





At the special meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association held 
here November 7, called for the pur- 
pose of taking action regarding the 
Kenyon and Kendrick bills, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, there is now pending be- 
fore the Senate of the United States 
two bills known as the Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills, designed to regulate 
the packing industry of the United 
States, and 

“Whereas, these bills are radical in 
nature and provide that packers must 
cease to own stock yards, refrigerator 
cars and stock cars, and place in the 
hands of parties designated to regu- 
late the packing industry, unlimited 
and arbitrary powers, and would, if 
enacted into law, cause injury not only 
to the packers but to the live stock 
producers and consumers, and 

“Whereas, we believe that the pack- 
ing industry, the operators of stock 
yards and live stock commission mer- 
chants are all in need of sane govern- 
mental regulation and control, and 
that the only way to stop this agita- 
tion of the meat question is to pass a 
sane and _ constructive regulative 
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measure, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
request our representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose the enactment of 
either the Kenyon or Kendrick bills 
in their present form, or any other 





measure that deprives the packers of 
any of the instrumentalities needed to 
conduct their business efficiently, and 


meee 


IMTTTTNTNTITTUTITNTUTNTUTTIIVTTTI I oo 


“Be it further resolved, that we just 
as urgently ask our representatives in 
Congress to secure the enactment of | 
a fair, reasonable and sane bill, plac- 
ing packers, stock yards and commis- 
sion merchants under the supervision 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and that that department 
be given full authority to prevent all 
unfair practices in connection with the | 
marketing of live stock and distribu- 
tion of meat products, and to estab- 
lish rules and regulations under which 
the business must be conducted.” 


As the meeting was called specially 
to take action on the above mentioned 
bills, there was nothing else brought | 
up and meeting adjourned as soon as 
the above resolution was adopted. | 

The California Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation passed the following resolution | 
at their meeting: 

“Whereas, it is generally recognized 
that abuses exist in the handling of | 
meat and meat products and that some 
regulation be provided to correct such 
abuses, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Marking Committee of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association favors gov- 
ernment regulation of the meat pack- 
ing industry.” 





It is still dry in California, no rain J 
to amount to anything, and no green | 
feed on the range. It is also quite cold. 

E. L. HART, California. 





FROM TEXAS 





i 
: 
I never have seen sheep do better 
than they are doing now. | 
The weeds that are growing now 
will keep the sheep fat all winter. A 
good many sheep are coming in from 
the Western states, and I think there 

is some more grass to be had. 
L. P. POWELL. 
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$905.2 


——CASH——— 


: mau PRIZES 
fexrer om all rau 


fs ION FREE ° RIES re (Entries Close Jan. 1, 1920) 
THE GREATEST SHOW EVER 


Ogden eventually will be the Live Stock CENTER of the 
Intermountain West. The FIRST ANNUAL LIVE STOCK 
SHOW will surpass any show ever attempted in this region, 
heretofore, both in CASH prizes and ENTRIES. Many 
Entries have already been made from the famous Sacramento 
Valley district, California, and no effort will be spared until 
every prize sheep in the West has been entered for this, the 
greatest of all shows. 

Send in your entries now. More information will be sent you 
upon request—don’t miss this opportunity to take home a rib- 
bon or two it is worth your time and we want everyone to 
enter this contest. Write to us today and we will go into 
detail — but write. 





















Write to Secretary 


R. C. EVANS, For 
Full Particulars 
Weber Club, Ogden, Utah 
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Nash Trucks Best Suited 
For Ranch Hauling 








Truck Prices 


One-ton chassis - $1650 
Two-ton chassis - 2250 
. Nash Quad chassis 3250 


Prices f. 0. b. Kenosha 


The Powerful Nash two-ton rear-drive truck is particularly 
adaptable to the needs of sheep raisers because its service can 
be depended upon throughout the year with a minimum of 
time off for repairs and replacements. 


It has a four-speed transmission. This gives the truck. an operat- 
ing flexibility and a sufficient amount of power at all’ times to 
take its load anywhere a rear-drive should be expected to go. 
It has an automatic differential. This is an especially valuable 
feature during the winter months as it practically prevents loss 
of traction by spinning of either driving wheel alone. As long 
as one driving wheel has traction this truck will get through soft 
and slippery places in the road where the ordinary truck with- 


' out this important feature would be ‘‘stalled.’’ 


Pneumatic equipment adds further to the truck’s traction ability 
and gives it adequate speed for practically any purpose. 


PACIFIC NASH MOTOR COMPANY 








430-434 South Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 
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What YOU Wan 


| Service 





Satisfactory Sales | 


a Prompt Remittance 
Your Feeding || of Preceul 


Problems Reliable Market | 
The great problem today is the rising cost Information | 
: of doing business, and the problem is just as 


: ; — | H | 
i vital to the feeder as it is to the manufacturer | 


and the merchant. i Mi 
i {5} 
i 


; This You Will Get ] 
Buying the right feed at the right time, at hen Shippi | 
the right price and being assured of definite When 8S —- 


delivery, are important items with the man | | i 











This condition naturally creates a big de- 
mand for an economical feed. The cattleman 
wants a feed that reduces the cost of produc- 
ing beef, the sheepman the cost of producing 
wool and mutton, the dairyman the cost of 
producing milk, and so on down the line. 


buying feeds. 


We are prepared to supply Feed Wheat, 


Barley, Rolled Barley, Corn, 


Cracked Corn, 





Harry B. Black | 











Oats, Rolled Oats, Linseed Meal, and other Sh L; i ss 
feeds, grains and produce. cep Ommission hi 
Get our quotations first. C | | 
Oompan t 
- pany | 
Call, Write, Wire or Phone | 
: 


; i SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI i 
Merrill-Keyser Company — 


Merchandise Brokers and Wholesale Grain Dealers i 


328 W. 2nd South St. Salt Lake City, Uteh =| || | WeSell ONLY Sheep-Lambs and Goats i 


Phone Was. 3663-3639 | 























| 
| 
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“PRE. 





WE are the largest Wool Pullers and Hide Dealers in 

the West, and have a very nice business with the 
Wool Growers in this section. If you are not one of our 
customers, it will be to your interest to communicate with 
us at any time you may have goods in our line to offer. 


Willappreciate your business and 
give it our very best attention. 


Phone Wasatch 996 


Phone Wasatch 1061 . Bissinger &- Company 


J. McCarty, Manager SALT LAKE CITY 
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PACKER LEGISLATION 





A representative of the National 
Wool Growers Association spent some 
time in Washington early in October. 
After going over the situation, he 
reached the conclusion that there is 
not a possibility of any legislation be- 
ing passed at this session regarding the 
packing industry, and that neither the 
Kenyon or Kendrick bills in their pres- 
ent form will ever be passed. In fact, 
it might well happen that after all the 
agitation of the meat question and the 
millions of dollars of loss that it has 
brought to the stock industry, the 
whole question will be allowed to pass 
into the Congressional waste basket. 
We have strenuously opposed the Ken- 
yon and Kendrick bills, because it 
seemed clear they were so radical as 
to endanger the very future of the live 
stock industry. Rather than have 
either of these bills, we would have no 
additional legislation. However, we 
are sincerely desirous that sane, decent 
legislation be passed regulating the en- 
tire system of marketing live stock 
and meat. We want government su- 
pervision not only of the packing in- 
dustry but of the stock yards and the 
commission men as well. We would 
have the Department of Agriculture 
empowered to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bookkeeping for the packer and 
to have men constantly in the ac- 
counting departments, so that they 
would always know exactly what and 
where the packers’ profit came from. 
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We would have the government su- 
pervise the weighing of all stock and 
empower it to make rules and regula- 
tions that would place the packer 
above suspicion. In the yards, the 
government should regulate the 
weighing of hay, the condition of the 
yards and the charges to be made. 
With the commission man the govern- 
ment should have full authority to 
regulate the charges made as well as 
be authorized to make rules and regu- 
lation for the sale of all live stock and 
should have complete 
commission books as well as those of 
the speculators. While we believe the 
speculator fills a want in all stock 
yards, yet we would go as far as pos- 
sible to protect stockmen against spec- 
ulator manipulations. What we should 
like to see is the passage of a bill that 
would prevent any dishonest or unfair 
practice in connection with the mar- 
keting of live stock. The size of our 
packers does not concern us at all—the 
bigger the business, the better for the 
interest of the stockman. If we had 
to go back to doing business with the 
little butcher and independent packer, 
we should give up in despair. Let our 
packers handle the entire meat busi- 
ness, even to the retail shop—take 
nothing away from them that is 
needed to handle the meat traffic—but 
give us fair and decent regulation un- 
der the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


access to all 





NO NEED FOR PARTIES 





With the red agitator abroad in the 
land and union labor demanding un- 
reasonable wages and hours of labor 
and having reached the point where it 
threatens our government, unless its 
demands are complied with, we believe 
it is time for sane, sensible people, and 
all those who own property, even to a 
home or a farm, to band themselves to- 
gether in a new conservative party re- 
gardless of past party affiliations. The 
two old parties have outlived their is- 
sues and with the red danger confront- 
ing the country, our first and only con- 
sideration must be in the maintenance 
of our form of government and the pro- 
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tection of lives and property. Ameri- 
cans must not fool themselves as to the 
present situation, for we are on the 
very verge of a volcano, with labor 
ready to lead the revolt the very mo- 
ment it believes it has the power. Un- 
less immediate action is taken to stem 
these agitators, the cause of decent 
government will have been lost. The 
futility of party control of government 
so far as the present situation is con- 
cerned, is well illustrated by President 
Wilson sending a message of congrat- 
ulation to Governor Coolidge on his 
election as a law and order candidate. 
If, as Mr. Wilson says, “Americanism” 
was the issue, why did the not send a 
message before election to the people 
of Massachusetts urging the election of 
Mr. Coolidge. That “Americanism” 
won in Massachusetts is not due to any 
effort of the President of these United 
States. If we have reached the point in 
party politics where the President of 
our nation will remain quiet in an elec- 
tion where “Americanism” is the only 
issue, is it not time to abandon both 
the old parties and establish a_ rad- 
ical and a conservative party, so that 
when issues like that in Massachusetts 
arise the President will send his tele- 
gram before rather than after the elec- 
tion?. Both the old parties contain rad- 
icals and conservatives, but under ex- 
isting names conservatives cannot be 
brought together. However, we could 
formulate a new party that could for 
twenty-five years maintain our present 
form of government. 





TARIFF HEARINGS 





For some time the United States 
Tariff Commission has been making an 
investigation of the cost of wool grow- 
ing in this country and in foreign 
countries in order to make recom- 
mendations to Congress regarding a 
tariff on imported wool. The commis- 
sion desired to obtained first-hand in- 
formation of the general status of the 
sheep industry in the West by going 
over the ranges and talking with dif- 
ferent sheepmen. To this end, a num- 
ber of meetings were arranged in 
Western states, and Mr. W. S. Cul- 
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bertson, a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission was present and questioned 
many of the sheepmen regarding wool 
growing in their sections. Meetings 
were held at Albuquerque, Flagstaft, 
Salt Lake City, Boise and Rawlins. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has urged the Tariff Commis- 
sion to ask Congress to enact legisla- 
tion preventing the dumping of foreign 
wool in the United States until such 
times as the domestic surplus has been 
used up. 





WOOL A BY-PRODUCT? 





Those who view the sheep industry 
from an academic standpoint take the 
position that wool is a by-product, or 
in a well-regulated flock can be made 
so. Such a view is so utterly erroneous 
that one wonders why it has gained 
such wide circulation. The sheep in- 
dustry of Idaho is today developed on 
a strictly mutton basis. Crossbred 
ewes are used altogether and the great 
bulk of the rams used are pure bred 
Hampshires. This cross gives the 
maximum return in mutton that can 
be obtained. From such a flock about 
40 per cent of the gross income is de- 
rived from the sale of wool and pelts, 
the other 60 per cent from the sale of 
fat lambs and old sheep. Many people 
end the equation there without taking 
into consideration the fact that a large 
portion of the income from fat lambs 
is derived from the sale of the wool on 
the lamb, for which the packer just as 
certainly pays as he does for the meat. 

To illustrate this more closely let us 
reduce the proposition to a basis of 100 
sheep. Out of every 100 sheep in the 
West there would be 77 breeding ewes, 
three rams and 20 yearling ewes. 
From these 100 sheep at eight pounds 
of wool each, 800 pounds of wool is 
obtained, which, at 50 cents, brings the 
wool income up to $400. From the 77 
breeding ewes an 80 per cent lamb crop 
would return 62 lambs. These lambs 
netting the grower $9 per head give 
an income from the sale of mutton of 
$558. But in buying these lambs the 
packer pays the grower for the wool 
on the lamb’s pelt. Today these lamb 
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pelts are selling in Chicago around 
$3.25 each. The wool on each pelt is 
worth around $2 and on the 62 pelts 
it brings the grower $124. This in- 
creases the wool income of the flock 
to $524 and reduces the income from 
the mutton end to $434. Thus the in- 
come from wool in a strictly mutton 
flock represents roughly 56 per cent of 
the gross income and that from mut- 
ton, 44 per cent. 

If the grower thinks he does not get 
paid for the wool on his fat lambs, let 
him try shearing them before they go 
to market. We venture that the 
packer would dock them enough to 
break up the practice. The writer 
sheared his Lincoln lambs this year at 
about 344 months of age and they 
sheared anywhere from two to five 
pounds, depending on their age. This 
wool was of light shrink and _ high 
value. Western lambs average five 
months of age when slaughtered and 
at that age carry one-half as much 
wool as they will grow in twelve 
months. 

Wool is not a by-product and never 
will be even on strictly mutton sheep. 





COYOTES ACTIVE 


Reports from California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada and Wyoming indicate 
that coyotes are more numerous now 
than for several years. From Oregon 
and Wyoming we have reports of 
packs of eight to twelve animals be- 
ing seen on the range. It occurs to 
us that the coyote has baffled all of 
us and pursues the even tenor of his 
way in as great numbers today as ten 
years ago. 

The most effective check to the 
coyote that we have had in _ recent 
years was the rabies that prevailed in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada 
and Utah a few years ago, but which 
has now nearly died out. This disease 
started in Oregon and spread _ slowly 
over the states in the order mentioned, 
killing perhaps hundreds of thousands 
of coyotes. But like most plagues the 
rabies tends to die out of its own ac- 
cord and as it passes, the coyotes mul- 
tiply to their normal number. Of 
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course, no one would wish to retain 
rabies in a community, for it is far 
worse than the coyote. 

The bounty and government and 
state hunters are all doing good work, 
but more is needed. We have suspected 
for some time that our stockmen had 
relaxed in their fight against the 
coyote and if this is true, they will 
reap their reward in increased losses 
of sheep and lambs. 

Pelts will be extremely high this 
winter and the incentive for hunting 
should be greater than ever before, 
which should tend to eliminate many 


coyotes before spring. Now while 
hunting is profitable, we suggest that 
every sheepman should employ a 


hunter and conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign against the coyote until spring. 
A few items inserted in local papers 
telling of the profits to be made in 
trapping will induce many trappers to 
take to the field; the more the better. 





MANUFACTURERS TO BLAME 





At the present time wool manufac- 
turers are devoting their attention to 
the manufacture of fine and half-blood 
wools and there is little demand for 
three-eighths-blood or coarser wools, 
so that there are large accumulations 
of these wools on hand. We under- 
stand that the public demand is for 
fabrics created out of the finer wools, 
which are relatively scarce. 
always felt that woolen 
goods was largely a creation of the 
desires of wool manufacturers and 
that these men could direct attention 
to any fabric they wished. 


We have 
fashion in 


If a sheep industry is to be main- 
tained in this country, there are only 
two ways it can be accomplished— 
either by advancing the price of fine 
wool to one dollar per pound, or by 
the manufacturers making a 
for crossbred wool at a fair price, 
which will permit of the production of 
wool and lambs from the same sheep. 
Any sheep business that is founded on 
a wool and mutton basis is going to 
produce a large quantity of three- 
eighths-blood wool and if such wool is 
not marketable at a fair price, then the 


market 
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price of fine wool must advance suf- 
ficiently to meet the expense of rais- 
ing Merino sheep. Today Territory 
fine wool just as it runs is worth about 
55 to 60 cents in Boston. That price 
is not sufficiently high to justify flock- 
men in running Merino sheep on the 
present basis of cost of production. 
With wool around $1 per pound, the 
straight Merino would pay without 
giving much consideration to the lamb 
end. If the public wants fine goods 
and if manufacturers want the larger 
profits to be made from fine goods, the 
price of fine wool should be advanced 
notches above the 


several present 


level. 





ANTI-TRUST LAW 


As we recall when the Clayton anti- 
trust law was passed, it contained a 
provision that allowed 
and farm and live stock organizations 
to do a lot of things in the marketing 
of their products, which if done by a 
trust or corporation would have been 
a violation of the law. Of course, Con- 
gress made an exception of the labor 
union, the stockman and the farmer 
out of the bigness of its heart and for 
the purpose of giving these men an ad- 
vantage in the marketing of their 
products. While that kindness should 
be appreciated yet we are certain that 
as a matter of principle, this provision 
of the law should be repealed. We be- 
lieve that if our government is to en- 
dure, all must obey the same law and no 
exception should be made. A big labor 
union in our judgment is far more 
dangerous to our form of government 
than any trust that was ever born. It 
is likewise probable that if all farmers 
and stock growers had the power to 
fix the prices of their products, they 
too would become a menace to the 
well-being of all the people. It is 
easily conceivable that if the labor 
unions were allowed to do so, they 
would become so powerful that the 
interest of every one else would be 
subordinated to meet their wishes. A 
few months ago Utah passed a law 
legalizing “picketing.” The practice 
of the unions under this law became 


labor unions 
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so reprehensible that a special session 
has now repealed the law. This ex- 
tension of a special privilege to some- 
one is a dangerous procedure in which 
legislators should not indulge. 
our part, we should be glad to see Con- 
gress repeal the provisions exempting 
from 


For 


anyone obeying our anti-trust 
law. Our wool growers ask no ex- 
emption from any law. 





CLOTHING TOO HIGH 


Retail prices of clothing are so high 
that they are prohibitive to many peo- 
ple and are restricting the consump- 
tion of Any decent 
man’s suit is now retailing at around 
$60 and a woman’s coat suit at about 
$150. These prices are beyond all rea- 
son and are not justified either by the 
price of labor or materials. From eight 
to nine pounds of raw wool will make 
a man’s suit and such wool sells at 
around 60 cents per pound. At the 
most the wool in a man’s suit costs the 
manufacturer between $5 and $6 and 
only a little more is required for a 
woman’s suit. We appreciate that 
labor is high and that it is the chief 
element concerned in the cost of cloth- 
ing, but even with exorbitant labor 
cost, present prices cannot be justified. 

The wool growers are willing and 
anxious to have the government in- 
vestigate the profits of wool growing 
and are just as anxious that the man- 
ufacturers of cloth and the clothing 
well as the retailer be 
looked We should be glad to 
see the Federal Trade Commission 
take an eight-pound fleece of wool and 
tell the public what each party that 
handles it gets for his labor. We ven- 
ture the manufacturer gets his share 


wool. all-wool 


maker as 
into. 


and more. 





THE NEXT RAM SALE 


Wool growers are interested in the 
gross returns from their wool rather 
than in the price per pound. At the 
next Salt Lake Ram Sale we are going 
to start a shearing competition to de- 
termine which breed of sheep produces 


the most money from wool. Each 
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consignor to the sale will be allowed 
to enter one sheep in the competition. 
That sheep will be taken and shorn 
publicly, with machine shears, during 
next year’s sale. Then the ram will be 
marked and _ returned to the owner, 
who will bring him back to the sale 
one year later. The ram will be pub- 
licly shorn again and the best wool ex- 
pert in America will be present to 
value the wool on the basis of its clean 
yield. In this way the sheep that pro- 
duces the most and best scoured woul 
will be the winner. 





MORE WOOL SCOURING PLANTS 


We were rather amused recently 
when the state of Utah refused to per- 
mit the sale of stock in a certain com- 
pany advertising a new dry process of 
scouring wool. Utah has a “blue-sky” 
law which prevents the sale of wildcat 
stocks. These wool scouring people 
were attempting to sell ten million 
dollars’ worth of stock without having 
anything of tangible value except a 
patent process for scouring wool, 
which had never been tried in practice, 
and a lot of good will. Under the Utah 
“blue-sky” law, stock of this charac- 





Foreman Wanted 


I want a good foreman who can 
handle several bands of sheep in 
Wyoming—must be a man with 
‘experience. Also need good herd- 
ers and camp tenders—none but 
best need apply. Address 
Foreman 
National Wool Grower 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Wants Position 
As Sheep Fitter 


As | am leaving Bullard Bros. soon, 
where | have acted as head shepherd 
and fitter for many years, | am open 
for an engagement with some stud 
sheep breeder. For reference, Bullard 
Bros., Woodland, California. 


WALTER PRIDDY 
Woodland, California 
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ter cannot be sold in this state and 
the state so ruled. 

We cannot conceive of wool grow- 
ers being so gullible as to invest in a 
ten-million-dollar wool scouring plant. 
All the wool scouring plants in the 
United States are probably worth in 
the aggregate not to exceed $5,000,000, 
and we do not suppose that all the 
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wool scouring machinery in the world 
is worth very much in excess of $10,- 
000,000. For $200,000 a large, modern 
and well-equipped scouring plant can 
be erected; so we cannot understand 
how wool growers could be induced to 
invest in the stock of a ten-million- 
dollar plant. 


We have read some of the _ state- 





Registered Rambouillet Ewes 





DELL PRATT =- 





I offer for sale 300 registered Rambouillet Ewes of Hansen 
foundation. Also 2 choice stud rams bought at Salt Lake. You 
cannot buy better individuals or breeding. 


Moneta, Wyoming 
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of inestimable value to any trapper. 
help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
art of successfully trappin 
ers. No trapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book. Send for your copy at once. 
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of skinning and handling the different pelts to 
make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail the coupon today 
“THE ART 


B.S * INC. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 


AMERICAN RAW FURS 


25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.— CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


Send ForThis 


Vaal 


It’s just what you’ve been 
looking for. THE ART OF 
TRAPPING?” is the best and 
most complete Trapper’s 

Guide ever published—prepared 

at great expense—by experts. It 

gives a complete and accurate de- 

- scription, pictures and Mee ofthe 
] different Fur-bearers of North Am- 

y — it tells when and where to 
most successful 


the correct way 


“SHUBERT” 


OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 


pper’s Guide containing information 
It will guide and 


the North American Fur-bear- 


HUBERT. we. 
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merits being made by the people pro- 
moting this dry process of wool 
scouring and we frankly want to char- 
acterize them as utterly absurd. We 
have also been shown samples of wool 
purported to have been scoured by this 
particular process, and we confess that 
the wool was not well scoured, that it 
was left harsh and seemingly unwork- 
able, and we are of the opinion that it 
would have to be scoured again before 
use by any high-class mill. We do not 
contend that other samples may not 
have been better scoured, but certain- 
ly the samples we saw would n¥t an- 
swer the purposes of American mills. 
Wool growers ought not to get fool- 
ish about this wool scouring proposi- 
tions. It contains no mysteries, but is 
almost as simple as washing clothes. 
If you want to find out how simple it 
is, take a little lock of wool the size of 
your finger and drop it into about 
three or four tablespoonfuls of gaso- 
line. Stir it around a few times and in 
two or three minutes, you will have a 
perfect sample of scoured wool, and it 
will not have cost you $10,000,000. 





SCARCITY OF EWES 





As we related in the October issue 
of this paper, there is a pronounced 
demand for crossbred ewe lambs. This 
demand has not been met and many 
Idaho and Montana sheepmen have 
gone into winter very short on ewe 
lambs. The demand was so insistent 
that ewe lambs have been bought on 
the River markets and shipped back 
to the range. These lambs have cost 
around 14 cents plus the cost of ship- 
ping, which would be two cents more. 
We take this to mean that good cross- 
bred ewes will command a top price 
next spring. 


We had hoped that as time passed 
this ewe supply would be met. by cer- 
tain sections of the country where fat 
lambs cannot be produced, devoting 
attention to the raising of breeding 
ewes for sections. This, of 
course, would mean the establishment 
of a definite system of breeding to 
produce crossbred ewe lambs. 


other 
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Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers—Utah and Idaho. 


Buying in huge quantities and carrying large stocks 
at locations convenient to you in our many Branch 
stores, enables us to give you economical and most 
excellent service. - - - Come in or write us. 


Sheep Camps, Wagon Gears, Stewart Stoves, Stewart Power and 
Hand Sheep Shearing Machinery, Black Leaf and Sulphur 
Dip, Kemps and Acme Branding Fluids, Camp and 
Herders General Equipment, Wool Bags, 

Twine, Etc. 


Consolidated Wagon & Machine Co. wuano 


District offices at Salt Lake—Idaho Falls—Twin Falls 








| Rexburg Richfield— Price— Preston—Provo—Oakley—Ogden— Nephi— Morgan— Malad—Montpelier— Mt. Pleasant—Layton—Logan—Kama: 
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Fairfield Stock Farm 


ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
OUR OFFERING 


ROMNEYS LINCOLNS 
50 Imported Romney Yearling Ewes 2 Imported Lincoln Stud Rams 
10 Imported Romney Yearling Rams 5 Imported Lincoln Yearling Stud Ewes 


25 Imported Lincoln 3-year-old Ewes 
30 Lincoln Ewe Lambs 20 Lincoln Ram Lambs 


Our Lincolns are the best in America, and if you want the best write us for 
prices. Our ten head of Lincoln Stud Rams entered at Salt Lake averaged 
$240 each; while our six Romney Stud Rams made an average of $375 each. 


J.H. PATRICK & SON 


Breeders of Lincoln and Romney Sheep 
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The “Red Seal’ Sheep Tent 


PATENTS PENDING 


One of these wonderful portable canvas sheds will cost 
you less than FIVE CENTS per head per season. CAN YOU 
BEAT IT? How many lambs could you have saved last sea- 
son with one of our tents? 


Ask any large grower who has used our tents. 








DESCRIPTION. 

Made of 12 or 14-ounce duck, as ordered. Fully hand 
roped with best manila rope. Fitted with adjustable ventil- 
ators in roof. Stakes and poles, as shown in cuts, are in- 
cluded. Wall 2 feet 6 inches high. Jump ropes (or hold- 
down ropes) on each quarter and center pole. 
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Each No. 1 tent will hold about 1,200 head of sheep 
Tent will weigh close to 500 pounds, taking first-class freight 
rate. Poles and stakes will weigh about 350 pounds, taking 
third-class freight rate. Two men can put up this tent in two 
hours. Tent is HIP ROOF style, which is the best style for 
strong winds. 

Tent No. A—71x71—for 2000 Sheep 
Tent No. 1—58x58—for 1200 Sheep 
Tent No. 2—42x42—for 600 Sheep 
Tent No. 3—29x29—for 400 Sheep 
Prices on application. 
Orders must be placed now for spring shipment. 


Address the 


Schaefer Tent & Awning Co. 


Exclusive Makers of “RED SEAL TENTS” 
1421 Larimer Street (Dept. N. W.) Denver, Colo. 
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Deseret Sheep Co. 


Breeders of 


COTSWOLDS 


For Season of 1919 we offer 


700 Head of Cotswold Range Rams 
250 Head of Hampshire Range Rams 
Also Stud Rams of Both Breeds 


These are all extra well grown and 
are of superior quality. 


Will also offer a few Cotswold Ewes. 
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NECESSARY TO FREEZE MUTTON 

Packers have had a ready outlet for 
lamb, but have not been able to force 
heavy mutton into distributive chan- 
nels, throwing the excess into freezers 
Cold weather will make an outlet for 
it at enhanced values, which means a 
higher sheep market, as the winter 
Ewes at $7@$7.50 ana 
com- 


wears along. 
wethers at $9@9.75 look cheap 
pared wtih lambs, but the public does 
not want the meat. The October run 
carried a large percentage of old West 
ern ewes, of which feeders took a gcn- 
erous share. While the public is eat- 
ing lamb freely, its taste for mutton is 
steadily diminishing. By-product of 
lambs is worth more than that of sheep 
as the entrails can be utilized for a 
those of 


number of purposes, while 


sheep serve but one purpos?. sausage 


casings. Lo oe 





COYOTES IN NEVADA 

The coyotes in Nevada were very 
bad last spring at lambing time. To- 
day I think they are more numerous 
in our section than ever before. In 
fact, they have become so destructive 
that our outfit has hired two hunters 
and placed them on our range. We 
are going to poison our lambing range 
thoroughly as we look for big losses 
from coyotes next spring. 

The outlook for winter feed is very 
excellent in Nevada. The late snows 
last spring started the winter feed in 
good shape and so far as I have been 
over the range the feed is better than 
for many years. Our ewes came in fat 
this fall and we anticipate a good lamb 
crop. 


A. E. KIMBALL, Nevada. 





SHIPPING LAMB 


By cutting lamb and mutton car- 
casses into halves, containing what we 
call the Market Racks or fore-quarters 
and the Short Saddles or hind-quarters 
and telescoping them from 15 to 30 
per cent of the space of refrigeration 
ships plying between Australasia and 
Europe was saved during the war. 
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Registered Hampshires 


Breeding Ewes, Yearling and 
Ram Lambs, crated or in car lots 


A. W. Rucker, Rucker’s Rest 
MT. MORRISON, COLO. 
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VUDUEEOAAUUUUENCUOERUUROUEEOCOOOOEREEE 
FULUAURUDSEDDOECOOHOORECECEOEOOSEDOOGS 


Idaho Rams and Ewes 


“IT have a few yearling rams for sale 
that are in fine, serviceable condition, 
Cotswolds, Lincolns, Oxfords and 
Shropshires, and three _ registered 
Rambouillet yearlings. I also have a 
fine lot of March dropped ram lambs 
of the above breeds. 

“I am offering at very reasonable 
prices registered Shropshire ewes, and 
pure bred but unregistered Ram- 
bouillet ewes.” 


A. J. Knollin, Box 478, Pocatello, Idaho 
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SHEEP RANCH FOR SALE 
Of 3,520 acres, 3,200 fenced with hog- 
tight fence, with plenty of stock wa- 
ter. 3% miles from main line of rail- 
road. Will sell cheap to adjust a part- 
nership matter. Address C. W. Hart- 
a Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, 








Bucks or Bulls For Sale 


Hampshires and Cotswolds 


Pure Bred and Registered Yearlings 
$25 to $30. Choice Ram Lambs $15 to 
$20. Car lots—2,000 Cotswold Ewes 
at $20; 4,000 Ewe Lambs, 60-pound, . 
at $7.50. Bulls—30 Choice Registered 
Yearling Past Durhams $200. 


A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Sugar City, Idaho 














Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of _ stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 








Mi. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 











Phone No. 111 








Weare offering 1200 Registered and Purebred Ewes and 250 Register- 
ed Ewe Lambs for sale; alse a few Rams in single or car lots. 


JOHN K. MADSEN 


PROPRIETOR 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH. 


Call or write. 


P. O. Box 147 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very haray. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Ewes. 
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SHEEP IN EGYPT 





Private H. S. Major contributed to 
a recent issue of the “Pastoral Re- 
view” an interesting accdunt of sheep 
husbandry in Egypt and Southern Pal- 
estine. The fundamental laws of 
stock breeding are not very widely 
known in this country. The Arab is so 
ignorant in this respect, and knows so 
little about and conformation 
that only very simple standards can 
be set him as a hint to the purity of 
any breed. He is guided chiefly by 
color. One hundred sheep is consid- 
ered a big flock for an irrigationist, 
and the average area held by native 
proprietors is 


wool 


four 
Those who possess very small 


approximately 
acres. 





Hampshires 





Registered Hampshire Ram 
Lambs. Some Good Studs. 


Write R. B. SMITH AND SONS 
Yellowstone View Stock Farm, 


Livingston, Mont. 








Lincoln --- R AM S---Cotswold 


We are offering one car of Lincoln 
Ewes from one to three years old, 
both imported and home bred. Also 
Lincoln and Cotswold Stud Rams. 


Also one carload of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold Range Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 








Lincoln Sheep 


New Zealand Blood 


40 Ram Lambs For Sale 


Sired by New Zealand Rams 
Price $30 Per Head 


WW. McCLURE 


BLISS, IDAHO 
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flocks can hire rams or send their ewes 
away for service. 

On the irrigation plots of the Nile 
Valley the boundaries are merely nar- 
row footways, and on these areas 
flocks must be shepherded always. It 
is a common practice to graze sheep 
by moonlight to avoid the fierce heat 
of the day, and it is only for short pe- 
riods of the year that there is nothing 
to graze. In South Palestine sheep 
are only kept as an adjunct to agri- 
culture. 

The general season for shearing in 
Egypt is July. The sheep is held in 
various positions by a couple of na- 
tives, and the wool is hacked off gen- 
erally by rough-looking native-made 
blades. Some farmers who are near 
the main irrigation channels swim 
their sheep a day or two prior to 
shearing. A few breeds are shorn 
twice, and are also lambed twice dur- 
ing the year. 

Wool is always sold through a mid- 
dleman, who usually ships to England, 
and makes an unfair margin of profit. 
Collecting depots are established 
throughout the land. The environment 
of the desert will not permit of much 
improvement in sheep. To pack much 
more wool on the breeds found here 
would be to impair that extraordinary 
goat-like constitution which enables 
these sheep to live out in the blazing 
sun, traveling all the while for days 
without water in search of food. On 
the irrigation areas there is certainly 
room for better sheep, not necessarily 
introduced breeds, but better 
formed types of the fat-tailed breeds, 
if farmers would not try to keep more 
sheep than they can feed properly. 


con- 


Stock-raising countries faced 
with the fact that flocks and herds cf 
the world in general are decreasing, 
whereas the demand for 
meat is for ever growing. 
not a big meat-eating country ; mutton 
and beef are rather the of its 
very rich folk. The number of sheep 
annually slaughtered at the 
abattoirs averages about 270,000, and 
this figure represents 82 per 
the total number of all animals treated 
there. The big meat-eating white pop- 
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ulations of Europe are at Egypt’s 
doors, and the great quantities of fod- 
der which could be produced on the 
irrigation blocks of this wonderfully 
fertile Nile Valley suggest almost con- 
vincingly that lamb-raising and mut- 
ton-raising would be payable proposi- 
tions. 

Private Major admits that to grow 
fodder for sheep would mean doing 
away with cotton and sugar cane crops, 
the two staple crops of Egypt, and for 
that reason it is very improbable that 
sheep will supersede them. Under 
British rule settlement in Southern 
Palestine will be encouraged, but 
Private Major did not think that sheep 
raising would greatly extend beyond 
its present scope, though probably the 
breeds would be improved. 





COLORADO FEEDERS FILLING UP 





Northern Colorado feeders were free 
buyers of lamb during October. It was 
an eleventh hour purchasing cam- 
paign, many operators staying out of 
the market too long, the result being 
that they paid more money than would 
have been necessary in September. 
They boosted the Denver market to a 
higher level than Chicago or Omaha, 
buying in Denver at $12@13.25 and on 
the range at $10@12. At the outset, 
‘Colorado secured a considerable num- 
ber of lambs at $10, but demand: devel- 
oped so rapidly that the price advanced 
$2 per hundredweight. Colorado feed- 
ers have also secured a lot of Mexican 
lambs at $10@12, Southern stuff being 
good this year. 

Various estimates are put on the win- 
ter output of Colorado feed lots, but as 
everybody has been trying to lay in a 
few, it is probable that volume will 
reach 75 per cent of last year. Hay has 
declined and the corn market has been 
more favorable to the feeder. J. E.P. 





REAL COTSWOLDS 





At the recent Utah State Fair, the 
Deseret Sheep Company of Boise, Ida- 
ho, exhibited a most wonderful lot of 
Cotswolds and won all prizes. We 
have never before seen a display of 
Cotswolds that for wool, mutton and 
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real quality equalled this Deseret 
show. These Cotswolds will be taken 
to the International at Chicago in De- 
cember and we predict for them a 
clean sweep. 





CANADIAN LAMBS AT CHICAGO 


A band of 73-pound Suffolk 
lambs from Alberta reached Chicage 
late in October, that realized $15.25, 
the top price. It was the first ship- 
ment of fat lambs to the Untied States 
from that quarter. Simon Downe, the 
breeder, is a graduate of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College and is enthusiastic 
over the prospects for wool and mutton 
production in the Canadian West, not 
as a range proposition, but under farm- 
ing conditions, and predicts that within 
five years they will be run by the train- 
load to Chicago. hv Be Fe 


grade 





Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of Registered 
and Range 


Rambouillet 
Sheep 


Carlots a Specialty 








R. 


range and stud. 


A. JACKSON RAMBOUILLET 
AND STOCK FARM. 


DAYTON, WASH. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep for 
Sold in lots to suit. 


ALL SOLD FOR 1919. 
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Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 





Hampshires 











“SAN PETER’’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 











Rambouillets All Sold 
For 1919 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


Ww. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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OCTOBER IN WYOMING 


October, so far as weather is 
cerned, has been a mean month in cen- 


con- 


tral Wyoming; perhaps it is because 
it seems so by comparison with that of 
the preceding the year. 
There has been a heavy fall of much 
needed moisture, but it has been ac- 
companied by unusually low tempera- 
tures for the time of year. It makes a 
stockman fear the winter, especially 


months of 


when he considers the short and scanty 
range. Much of this moisture has been 
in the form of snow and has soaked 
into the ground where it has melted, 
which should help some on next year’s 
grass crop. At the same time it has 
greatly hindered getting feed hauled 
out to winter supply points. 

October is also a busy month in this 
section, with shipping 
shaping of herds for winter. Consid- 
erable stuff, especially in the Big Horn 
Basin and the Shoshoni country, went 


selling, and 


to market a month earlier than usual, 
owing to drouth conditions, but many 
farther east were held until the usua! 
time, and incidentally profited thereby. 

When the River market broke and 
forced feeder lambs to an abnormally 
low basis, the Colorado 
busy. 


feeders zot 
W. A. Drake contracted several 
thousand at a dime and kept busy get- 
ting all he could up to twelve cents, at 
which price most of the feeding lambs 
now shipping are contracted. Old ewes 
are going out to northern Colorado and 
western Nebraska feeders at a nickel. 
Not good-mouthed 
ewes have changed hands. 


many breeding 
Good year- 
lings have sold at $12, while at present 
a few bands of mixed ages and good 
mouths are being held at $13 per head. 
Herds have been trimmed this 
fall, and in some cases the ewe lambs 
have gone, although most owners are 
holding the top end. One very choice 
lot of Rambouillet ewe lambs sold at 
13 cents to go to New Mexico. 


close 


Feed is a big problem this year. Sev- 
eral of the large outfits, including the 
L. U. Sheep Co., have leased big South- 
ern pastures and have already shipped 
to New Mexico for the winter. Some 
have bought alfalfa hay at around $20 
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per ton, and some higher, with the in- 
tention of carrying over their breeding 
flocks. Cotton cake has been bought 
quite generally and growers have been 
forced to submit to the robbery by the 
cake mills; a few are sidestepping this 
by buying corn. Everybody is trying 
to insure their bands in some way by 
providing winter feed. 
Herds have been trimmed very close- 
Drouth hit the Big Horn Basin the 
hardest of any section in 


ly. 
W yoming, 
although the northeast part of the state 
lacked much needed moisture and the 
country west and north of Casper was 
very dry. In the Basin ewes have been 
reduced in numbers as well as practi- 
cally all lambs have been marketed. In 
other sections owners are generally 
carrying over the best end of the ewe 
The 
and breeding 
ewes from the Southern country, espe- 
cially Texas and New Mexico, has un- 
doubtedly proved a potent factor in 
holding up prices on breeding stuff. 


ROSCOE WOOD. 


herds and some top ewe lambs. 
demand for ewe lambs 





CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

and cold in 

northern California for this season of 

the year. 


It is extremely dry 


had some 
green feed the first of November, but 
this year there is none. 


Last year we 


Several parties have been looking 
for young ewes but nothing but old 
ones are for sale. However, there are 
quite a lot of these. 

FRED ELLENWOOD. 





MONTANA WILL BE CLEANED UP 


A heavy movement of both sheep 
and lambs from Montana all through 
flock 


owners in that state were compelled to 


October indicated how closely 


ship, owing to feed scarcity. The run 
carried thousands of aged ewes in poor 
condition, that went to breeders 
feeders at $5.50 to $6 per 


and 

hundred- 
the West 
overshipped during the drouth scare, 
creating a serious restocking proposi- 


J. E. P. 


weight, many sections of 


tion for next. season. 
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UTAH SHEEP 
For Sale 


5,000 Ewes, 3,000 Lambs, 300 
Rams. 1,000 Yearlings with range 
and equipment. 


Will sell all or part. 
write 


W. G. KING, WATSON, UTAH 


Call on or 


























Bros. 


Woodland, Calif. 
Breeders of 


Rambouillet Sheep 


We are breeding big, heavy- 
wooled type of Rambouillet and 
make a specialty of the Bullard 
fleece—a long staple white wool 
of uniform crimp. Woodland is 
on the main line between Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. We 
invite you to visit our flock. 
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CHICAGO OMAHA 


The Knollin 


Sheep Commission 
Company 


Incorporated $50,000.00 


C. H. Shurte, President and General Manager. 


a eo 
<4] oN) 


The big sheep firm at the two big markets: the 
firm that gets you the market whether you have 
feeders, breeders, culls or choice stuff. 


Account of drouth in parts of the West, we 
advise shipping early to avoid congestion later in 
the season. 


Market will be good: feeders will be in good 
demand, breeders will be wanted. 


Write us for our weekly market bulletin, the 
most up-to-date market report published. 


When you consign to us you are insured for the 
full market value. If you don’t ship to us we both 
lose. 


cacy 


The Knollin Sheep 


Commission Company 


Salesman, Omaha 
ED. NOLAN 


Salesman, Chicago 
Cc. H. SHURTE 


OMAHA 


CHICAGO 
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| Mountain Dell 
Rambouillets 











We have the largest flock of Reg- 
istered Rambouillets in America. 
“At the Salt Lake Ram Sale in 
1916 we bought the two highest 
priced Rams sold. At the 1917 
sale we sold the highest priced 
Rambouillet ever sold at auction 
in this country. 


At the 1918 sale we distanced all our competi- 
tors by selling a ram for $6200, the world’s 
highest price for a fine wool ram at auction. 
Our 5 top rams averaged $2150 each, and our 
entire consignment averaged higher than any 
of our competitors. This speaks well for our 
flock. 


We are breeding big, heavy 
wooled Rambouillets, and offer 
for 1919, 800 yearling range 
rams and 300 yearling stud rams. 


We also offer Registered Shorthorn 
Cattle and Berkshire Swine 








For Information or Photos, address 


John H. Seely & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Perfect Ear Tags are so inexpensive that you 
can’t afford to lose valuable sheep by allowing 
them to run in the pasture or on the range un- 
marked. Made of light weight aluminum, non- 
corrosive and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


Send for Free Samples 


Without obligation to me, send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 
Name 
Address 


















BEST BUYERS*SELLERS o catrie 


HOGS«nSHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 














l6 Reasons 
Why 


There are six- 
teen reasons why 
your choice of a 
phonograph 
should be a So- 
nora. <And_ the 
first of these is 
Tone Quality. 





OnoTa 


CLEAR AS A GELL 


made highest score for Tone Quality 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
against all other phonographs_ ex- 
hibited. 


When thinking of a phonograph for 
the Christmas season, think Sonora. 


Phonographs shipped everywhere. 
Records mailed to you by parcel post. 


Robinson Bros. Music Co. 
“Born with the Century” 
Two Stores 
134-136 State Street 
Provo, Utah Salt Lake 
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LAMB FEEDING TO BE TRIED IN 
CENTRAL OREGON 


A new branch of the sheep industry 
will try feeding. Brookings plans on 
this season in the experimental feeding 
of a few small bunches of lambs. The 
present surplus of hay:is interesting 
many farmers of the irrigated sections 
in feeding ventures, as thus far several 
thousand tons of alfalfa is being held 
n the ranches and but little has been 
purchased by stockmen. Horace Brook- 
ings of Lower Bridge and H. T. Mik- 
kelsen of Deschutes have already laid 
in small bunches of feeder lambs and 
wil try feeding. plans on 
starting the lambs on oat and alfalfa 
pasture, gradually changing to alfalfa 
hay with a light ration of oats or rye 
and barley. Several other hay farmers 
are inquiring into the lamb market 
with a viw of buying feeder lambs. 
With the production of more silage 
in the Deschutes Valley, lamb feeding 
might become quite an extensive indus- 
try, as natural conditions such as cli- 
mate and a large supply of alfalfa hay 
are ideal for the business. The high 
price of grain, however, may act as a 
check on the proposed project. 

R. A. W. 


3rookings 





FOR “OPEN SHOP” POLICY 


the “closed 
is un-American, is the assertion 
of the Republican Publicity Associa- 
tion in the following statement given 
out today by the president of that or- 
ganization, Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 

“The crux of the demands of the la- 
bor group as presented to the labor- 
capital conference may ‘be summar- 
ized as follows: ‘The right of wage- 
earners to bargain collectively, 
through unions, represented by agents 
of their own choosing.’ It is a one- 
proposition. It speaks of the 
‘right’ of wage earners to bargain in 
a certain way, but assumes that there 
shall be no right to bargain in any 
other way. What the unions desire is 
not the right, but the power, to bar- 
gain collectively, and, under the form 
of bargaining collectively to dictate 


Washington.—That 
shop” 


sided 
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terms to employers. 
not bargaining, 


Their object is 
but dictation. 

“The only truly American policy— 
the only truly democratic policy—is 
for wage-earners to bargain collective- 
ly or individually as they may prefer, 
and as they may be able to bargain 
with employers. Whenever an employee 
is compelled to participate in co'lec- 
tive bargaining against his will, his 
‘right’ has been taken from him aad he 
is no longer a free man. He becomes 
a subject of the union and its agents, 
no longer free to take employment 
when he so desires. Whenever an em- 
ployer is denied the right to bargain 
individually with his employees, 
‘right’ has ben taken from him, also, 
and he becomes a subject of the urion 
and its agents. 

“The demand of the labor unions, 
assuming to speak for all wage-carn- 
ers, although authorized to - peak for 
relatively few, is an attempt to over- 
throw the first princip'> for which our 
forefathers fought the American revo- 


his 


lotion, the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. With the 
demand of the labor union granted, 


the word ‘liberty’ would scarcely have 
a place in our vocabulary. l’opular 
government would be practically set 
aside and in its place would be set up 
a government of, for and hy 
unions an autocratic governinent 
granting to the rest of the 
people only su much life, liberty and 
happiness as might be necessary to 
prevent revolt. With the hand of the 
labor union in control of 


the labor 





transporta- 
in command of steel production, 
in supervision of coal production, and 
probably dominant in the police ser- 
vice of cities, there would 
nized rights of 
ers, sheepmen, 


tion, 


be no recog- 
cattle 
horticulturists, 
men, gardeners, merchants, 


farmers, gToOw- 
dairy- 
manufac- 
turers, mine owners, etc. The 
posal is the setting up of a govern- 
ment by class with defiance of the 
rights of all not members of that class. 


pro- 


“Wage earners have the right today 
to bargain collectively if they wish. 
They also have the right to bargain in- 
dividually. They are in the full enjoy- 
ment of unimpaired liberty of action. 
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Forced bargaining through a labor un- 
ion is not maintenance of liberty—it 
is the destruction of liberty. Forced 
subjection to the mandates of a walk- 
ing delegate is not liberty—it is serf- 
dom. Forced membership in a union 
as a prerequisite to employment is not 
liberty—it is the very reverse. 

“Tt is the plan and practice of labor 
unions to limit production and to es- 
tablish a standard of speed with con- 
sideration for the least efficient rather 
than the most efficient. That policy 
and practice has resulted in under-pro- 
duction and has aided materially in 
bringing about the present excessive 
cost of living. That practice contra- 
venes sound public policy and is un- 
just to the great majority of people 
who depend for success upon _ their 
own individual industry, enterprise 
and thrift. Forced collective bar- 
gaining would be a wrong—not a 
right. To speak of it as a ‘right’ is a 
perversion of language. Freedom to 
bargain either individually or collec- 
tively is the only truly American pol- 
icy, conducive to progress and promo- 
tive of the public welfare.” 





CHEAP RAMS 





An outfit breeding Cotswold rams in 
western Wyoming recently sold 300 
Cotswold yearling rams at $20 per 
head. This is an absurdly low price 
and far below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 





WESTERN MOVEMENT OF EWE 
LAMBS 





Story and Works of Montana have 
been buying white-faced ewe lambs on 
the Chicago market, for stock pur- 
poses, to ship back to their Montana 
ranches. One prominent sheep com- 
mission man recently said he had or- 
ders in his pocket for 50,000 head for 
this firm. About the middle of Octo- 
ber these sheep were costing $11.25 
and $11.50 at the Chicago sheep house. 
Montana is bare of this stock and the 
above firm’s entering the market in 
competition with speculators and pack- 
ers share their faith in the future. 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 




















The Fastest Selling Truck In Utah 


A. E. Tourssen has disposed of 90 Oldsmobile Economy Trucks in 90 days. 


It is an all-around duty truck, making speed trips with capacity loads at low cost. 
Built to stand hard usage. Rides‘easily on rough roads. It is 


Furnished with body types suitable to the woolgrower’s needs on farm and 
range. Equipped with 35x5 Goodyear Cord Tires, Electric Lighting and Starting 
—distinctive Oldsmobile features. Let us show you one of these great economy 
trucks. 


445-9 South Main Street 





dsmobil 
O! Track 





The Ideal Truck For Ranchmen 


A. E. TOURSSEN 


Salt Lake City Wasatch 2858 
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Agents Only—-Not Brokers 


Wool is handled on consignment. Pre- 
pared by experts for highest market price. 


Equipment best in the West 







Warehouses: Boston, Mass., and Portland, Ore. 


Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co. 


Loans on Sheep and Wool North Portland, Ore. 














Products that Packers Sell 


Their Number Grossly Exaggerated 


The Federal Trade Commission has published a list of 
some 640 articles said to be sold by the packers. 


This list is ridiculously padded in order to scare people 
into the belief that the packers are getting control of the 
food supply of the nation. 


For example, the list includes not only “beef sides” and 


“beef cuts,” but also over 60 other items of beef products and 
by-products. 


Over 90 articles listed are not sold to the outside trade but are raw 
materials and supplies, such as brick, cement, etc., used by Swift & 
Company in carrying on its business. 


Glaring duplications appear, such as “sardines” and “canned sar- 
+f 8 td P ‘ PP 4 2 ” ce 
dines”; “butterine” and “oleomargarine”; “dried sausages” and “dry 

sausage,” etc. 


The list includes 37 kinds of sausage; 4 different kinds or prepara- 
tions of beef tongue, etc., etc. 


Simmered down, Swift & Company handles in addition to meats 
and meat by-products, only butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, canned goods, 
lard substitutes, and to a very small extent, dried and salt fish. And the 


proportion which we handle of the total supply of any one of these is 
absurdly small. 


Do you want to be fooled by such misleading and ridiculous state- 
ments of the Trade Commission? Do you want radical legislation 
based on such absurd evidence. 





Let us send you a Swift “Dollar.” 
It will interest you. 


Address Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


swift & Company, U. S. A. 


















THIS SHOWS >, 

WHAT BECOMES OF 

THE AVERAGE DOLLAR >} 
RECEIVED BY 






85 CENTS |S PAID FOR THE 











LIVE ANIMAL 

















12.96 CENTS FOR LABOR 
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KANSAS CITY SHEEP MARKET 





Kansas City Stock Yards.—October 
receipts of sheep in Kansas City 
were 232,000, or about 44,000 less than 
in October, 1918, and 118,000 less than 
in September this year. In September 
receipts were the largest ever known 
at this market, and a falling off in the 
movement had been anticipated _be- 
cause winter ranges were proving to 
be in better condition than expected. 


Another element in the decreased 


movement was buying of feeding 
lambs by Colorado feeders. Colorado 


feeders misjudged the situation and let 
the big September movement go by 
without making purchases either on 
markets or direct from flockmasters. 
As a result they have been scrambling 
for supplies, both on the market and 
on the ranges. In September they fig- 
ured on getting lambs in October at 
10 cents a pound but in October they 
were paying 12 to 13 cents, or $1 to 
$1.50 more than feeders in the corn 
belt paid for their thin lambs in Sep- 
tember. Colorado October purchases 
were the largest of any state and in 
less than thirty days the three great 
feeding sections have gathered a fairly 
large supply of feeding lambs. A 
month ago it looked as though north- 
ern Colorado, the San Luis Valley and 
the Arkansas Valley would not handle 
within 50 per cent of a normal supply 
in feed lots. Recent estimates have 
been revised, because of big purchases 
of feeding lambs. 


Though receipts at the 
Western markets fell short of 
tember, the 
spasmodic showing of strength. 
ing lambs in the West worth 
more than at Eastern markets, but fat 
lambs closed the 50 to 75 
cents higher than in September. Fat 
range lambs outsold short fed lambs 
from the corn belt. Good range ewes 
sold 50 to 75 cents highe1, but short 
fed ewes, mainly from corn fields have 
had no advance. 


principal 
Sep- 
market made only a 
Feed- 


were 


month 


Insofar as the feeder demand is con- 
cerned the big buying season in the 
corn belt is over. A large number of 


orders for breeding ewes and a few 
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PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 


CRIMMINS & PEIRCE COMPANY 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SALT LAKE CITY AGENTS 


S. J. STEPHENSON, 1502 Walker Bank Building, Teleph Ww 
J.W. SUMMERBAYS & SONS CO., 536 South 3rd West, Teleph Ww 


tch 1308 
tch 3445 














Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 


WOOL 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


aN 
S 








Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
its wool ship ts for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subjeet to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 














EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ dational ([jool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


wW.G ROMNEY. Jj. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 














of stock. 





Western 
Live Stock and 


Loan Co. 





Courtesy and helpfulness to growers 
If your business needs 
financing communicate with us. 


707 Deseret National Bank 


Geo. H. Butler 
Vice President and Manager 
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Salt Lake. 


When you want a real 
treat try it. 

If your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, write us direct. 


Simply address 


Cullen Candy 


SALT LAKE. 
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orders for feeding lambs are carried 
over at the close of the month. Feed- 
ers from now on will pick up supplies 
from the “come backs,” but general 
trade in November will be controlled 
largely by short fed offerings. 

In the past week Chicago reported 
increasing supplies of fed lambs and 
sheep and by the middle of November 
runs at all central markets will be 
heavy. 

Early in October fat lambs sold up 
to $16, broke back to $14.75 and rallied 
to $15.60, which was the top on the 
close. Ewes sold up to $8, and year- 
lings $11. Feeding lambs rallied mod- 
erately after the first of the month, but 
fell back and closed steady. Fat range 
lambs are quoted at $14.75 to $15.60, 
yearlings $10 to $11, wethers $8.50 to 
$9.50, ewes $7 to $8, and feeding lambs 
$11 to $12.50. A good many bunches 
of Western ewes sold straight at $9 
to $10.50, but yearlings to fives 
brought $12 to $14.50. C. 4..?. 





THE LIVE MUTTON MARKET 

A big crop of native lambs has done 
its worst to the market. Every time 
the patient takes a turn for the better 
the inevitable happens, a 50-cent up- 
turn attracting a flood of natives, re- 
newing the bargain sale. Eastern 
markets have been under Chicago and 


‘in the West prices have been on a 


parity with or above that market. 
Buffalo and Jersey City, receptacles 
for a mass of native stuff, have been 
constantly in the throes of demoraliza- 
tion and New York, dumping place for 
the entire country, has been glutted 
with dressed product. Nevertheless, 
the decks have been cleared each week, 
consumption of lamb being enormous. 
As usual during warm weather, the 
public has sidestepped heavy mutton, 
bulk of that product going to freezers. 

October witnessed sharp contraction 
of the Western movement, Omaha tak- 
ing second place. This was due to the 
fact that many sheepmen in the dry 
belt loaded excessively and Colorado 
feeders, who played a waiting game 
all summer, jumped in at the eleventh 
hour on realizing that they had made 
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an overplay. During the latter part 
of October they bought feeding lambs 
in Wyoming, on the Denver market 
and in the Southwest, making a deter. 
mined, if belated effort to fill up for 
the winter. This put Denver above 
Omaha or Chicago and was a_ stout 
prop under the range market. 

During October $16.10 was the limit 
on choice lambs, the bulk selling at $14 
@l15.25, although at the beginning of J 
November on a 75-cent slump the best § 
lambs dropped to $14.75. Thousands 
of little natives sold at $9@11 per hun- 
dredweight and were an actual detri- 
ment to the trade. Yearlings sold up 
to $12.50 with the bulk at $11@l2; 
most of the wethers sold at $9@9.25 
with a few at $10.10, killing ewes be- 
ing appraised mainly at $7@7.50, with 
a few choice Western “choppers” at 
$8. This, in brief, is the story of the 
October sheep and lamb market and 
probably about as much as anybody 
cares to know. Supply was heavy at 
Chicago and Eastern markets, but fell 
off sharply in the West owing to sub- J 
sidence of the range movement. 

Few choice sheep arrived, but the 
run carried a large proportion of com- 
mon and cull stuff. The position of | 
heavy muttons improved as the month J 
wore along, but deficient condition 
meant a lot of low-priced stuff, which 
kept the average cost down. Lambs 
averaged about 15 cents lower than 
September, $1.75 lower than August 
and 35 cents lower than October, 1918. 
Aged sheep averaged 15 cents lower 
than September on the basis of fig- 
ures, but were 25 cents higher when 
quality was taken into the reckoning. 

While the market was fickle, fluc- 
tuations were not wide and as every J 
diminution in the run met prompt re- J 
sponse in advancing prices, the trade 
had a healthy undertone. Lz o@ 





OMAHA MARKET 





October receipts of sheep and lambs 
at Omaha were of unusually small vol- 
ume, owing to the necessity of ship- 
ping stock from drouth districts im 
September, which ordinarily would 
have been marketed a few weeks later. 
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Oniv 375,000 head were received last 
month, a decrease of 474,000 head from 
the previous month and a decrease of 
very nearly 200,000 head from the Oc- 
tober total a year ago. It was the 
smallest October supply at this market 
in eleven years and consisted largely 
of feeding classes. 

Price variations during the month 
were relatively small and the market 
throughout received very creditable 
support, both from packer and feeder 
buyers. Fat lambs closed about 25 to 
50 cents lower, fat sheep show an ad- 
vance of around $1 for the month and 
feeding lambs ruled generally steady 
from start to finish. 

At the present time good Western 
lambs, suitable for slaughter, are 
wanted up to $14.60@14.75, and heavy 
Idaho ewes have been selling as high 
as $8. Aged wethers claim a limit of 
about $10 and choice light yearlings 
are worth $11.25@11.50. There has 
been some improvement in the demand 
for low grade ewes, fair killers mov- 
ing around $6.75@7, with culls and 
canners at $3@4.50. 

Business in feeders has tapered off 
to such an extent that quotations on 
good close-wooled lambs are more or 
less a matter of guess work. Only one 
or two really desirable strings of feed- 
ing lambs were included in receipts 
toward the close of the month. These 
are selling up to $12:75@13, with bulk 
of the in between grades moving 
around $12@12.25. Lambs bought on 
country account under $11.75 are 
mostly light weights and open wools. 
Good feeding ewes are selling freely 
at $6.25 to $6.75, and one-year breed- 
ers are still notched around $7@/7.25. 
Choice breeding ewes, yearlings and 
twos, have been scarce at $12.50@ 
$13.50. 

Something like 247,000 feeding sheep 
and lambs were sent to the country 
from Omaha last month, or about two- 
thirds of the total receipts. 


All reports agree that most of the 
Western sheep states are practically 
through shipping for the season and 
the character of current supplies pro- 
vides further evidence to this effect. 
Recent runs have been small, and 
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McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. . 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 








Giteeg The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. . SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President FRANK PINGREE, Oashier 
W. 8. GOODART, Ass’t Cashier 











J. A. FOLEY J. J. KAVANAUGH 


FOLEY & KAVANAUGH 


221 Kearns Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


We Handle Cottonseed Meal, Cottonseed Pea and Nut Cake 


43 per cent Protein and Fat combined 
Prompt shipment from Los Angeles 
TIMOTHY—PRAIRIE and ALFALFA HAY 
We solicit your inquiries 











BUY CAPELL SALT 


Salt, like every other commodity, is produced by different 
processes and in many different grades. CAPELL SALT is 
produced from the rich brines at Salduro—in the heart of the 
desert—and the process used ensures a clean, sanitary 
product with the minimum of moisture. 


Repeat orders are the best evidence of satisfied customers. 
Our books show that “once a user, always a booster.” Put 
your salt requirements up to us. We CAN satisfy! 


CAPELL SALT COMPANY 


“A UTAH PRODUCT” Salt Lake City, Utah. 




















Salt Lake City.Ttah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


sensible prices” 





“The very best of everything at 











‘at the Old Clock Corner” 


Utah 
State 
National 


Bank 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
this institution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 





OFFICERS: 
Heber J. Grant, President. 
Charles W. Nibley, Vice President. 
Wm. R. Wallace, Vice President. 
Henry T. McEwan, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Alvin C. Strong, Asst. Cashier. 
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short-feds from the corn belt comprise 
about half of the offerings. Owing to 
scarcity of fat range lambs, packers 
have been obliged to depend on _ fed 
lambs for bulk of their killing material. 
Quotations on the various classes of 
Western sheep and lambs are about as 
follows: 
Lambs, good to choice......$14.25@14.75 
Lambs, fair to good 13.75 @14.25 
Feeders, good to choice... 12.00@12.75 


Feeders, fair to good.......... 11.00@12.00 
la- .. ._._......... DSU 
|, nes ene 9.00@10.00 
Ewes, good to choice.......... 7.50@ 8.00 
Ewes, fair to good... 6.75@ 7.50 


Good feeding ewes... 6.25@ 6.75 
3.00@ 4.50 


7.50@13.50 


Ewes, culls and canners...... 
Breeding ewes 





SHEEPMEN BUY SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 





The Quealy Sheep and Live Stock 
Co. of Cokeville, Wyoming, recently 
sold their entire herd of eighty-five 
registered Shorthorn cattle to Rich 
3ros., who are prominent sheepmen of 
Burley, Idaho. 

These cattle will be kept on the 
Cassia County ranch of their new own- 
ers, who have also started a small flock 
of registered Hampshire sheep. We 
hope to see the time that many West- 
ern ranches will become the permanent 
homes of herds of pure bred sheep and 
cattle. Such is the case in England, 
where the farm and herds are handed 
down from generation to generation, 
thus offering an opportunity for real 
development and improvement in the 


breeds. B: RM. 





EVERGREEN NEEDLES 

PENETRATE LAMB SKIN 
Going through a cooling room re- 
cently in which a lot of range lambs 
were coming from the killing room, I 
noticed the carcasses were apparently 
full of black splinters much_ like pin 
feathers upon poultry. Closer investi- 
gation disclosed that these were ever- 
green needles that the lambs picked up 
on their mountain pasture. The 
needles had penetrated the skin and 
were imbedded in the flesh just under 
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the skin. These sheep must have 
caused the herder a lot of uneasiness, 
for the needles must have animated 
them more than a bad infestation of 
ticks. The appearance of the carcas- 
ses was noticeably damaged, too. 

i. iH. 





SHEEP STEALING IN CENTRAL 
OREGON 


Several sheepmen have reported 
missing small bunches of sheep from 
their bands just before bringing the 
sheep out of the summer range, but it 
remained for Con Breen to catch the 
culprits red-handed. Mr. 
out some _ seventy sheep and while 
making a search for the same in the 
Elk Lake district he reports running 
onto two men in the act of butchering 
a small bunch of his sheep, while five 
were already dressed out and hanging 
up. Breen brought both thieves and 
sheep with him to Bend where the men 
are awaiting trial. It is hoped that a 
few such examples will discourage the 
all too prevalent practice of picking up 
stray sheep on the “Finders-Keepers” 
theory, which has prvailed in some of 


the districts in the past. R.A. W. 


Breen was 





SHEEP IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Stud sheep of great merit are being 
bred in South Africa, says the New 
Zealand Farmer, between $4,000 and 
$5,000 having been realized for rams 
upon several occasions. 





SALE OF HAMPSHIRES 


On October 28 F. G. Rosenberger of 
Rupert, Idaho, held a public sale of his 
farm flock of registered Hampshire 
Good were 
ewes selling up to $60; ram lambs up 
to $65, and ewe lambs up to 40. The 
stud ram, a two-year-old Stevens im- 
ported by Walnut Hall Farm, brought 
$410. This sale should encourage the 
small stud flock owner, who must real- 
ize that his sheep must be well de- 
veloped and in good condition to find 
ready sale at remunerative prices. 

E. R. M. 


sheep. prices realized, 
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Crossbred 


Rams 


We have for 

sale 500 head 

of choice Lin- 
coln-Rambou- 7 
illet Crossbred ‘ 
Yearling Rams. 
These are from 
pure bred sires 

and dams and 

are large and 

well grown. 

We are pricing 
them right. 


Cunningham Sheep 
& Land Co. 


PILOT ROCK OREGON 




















MONTANA 
Rambouillets 
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Near Deer Lodge, Montana, we have for many 
years been breeding purebred and registered Ram- 
bouillets and in the last ten years have sold more 
Rambouillet rams in Montana than any ten Ram- 
bouillet breeders. Our rams are exceptionally large 
and heavy-wooled. In 1918 our Rambouillet wool 
was appraised by the government at 64 cents, which 
is 14 cents higher than the wool from many other 
stud Rambouillet flocks. 


flock. 


We invite you to see ous 





For this fall we offer 1,200 Purebred 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams. 


Also 1,000 Breeding Ewes. 





Williams & Pauly 


DEER LODGE, MONT. 
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COYOTES SHOULD BEWARE 





Oregon wool growers need not fear 
a strike on the part of trappers be- 
cause the bounty on coyotes was not 
increased by the legislature. In fact 
there is likely to be more persons en- 
gaged in trapping during the coming 
winter than ever before. 

While the trapping season has not 
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yet opened, one of the mercantile es- 
tablishments in Lakeview, Oregon, re- 
ports the sale to date this fall of more 
than 800 traps, and other business es- 
tablishments of the county 
greatly increased sales. 

The advent of the “tin Elizabeth” 
has added to the profit made in trap- 
ping. With the aid of a Ford or other 
make of auto, trappers are able 


report 


to 





Buy Now 





CORN 


S. L. PARKS, Manager 





OATS BARLEY 


Quotations Furnished Upon Request 


MANAWA GRAIN COMPANY 


3223 Leavenworth Sts., Omaha, Nebraska 











Cotton Seed Meal and Cracked Cake 
NUT SIZE FOR CATTLE—PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 
45 Fo—43 FH —41 %—38% YH—36% Protein 
COLD PRESSED COTTON SEED CAKE, PEANUT MEAL AND CRACKED CAKE 
Wire or Write for Prices Delivered Anywhere, Stating Quality, Quantity and Shipment 


E. H. YOUNG CO., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(INCORPORATED) 


E. H. YOUNG, Manager 








COTTON SEED MEAL AND CAKE 


Nut and Pea Size, 45%, 43%, 41%, 3812% and 36% Protein 
Peanut Cake and Meal 36% and 34% Protein 
Wire or Write Us for Prices Delivered Your Railroad Station, Stating Grade, Quantity and Shipment 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CoO. 


Incorporated 1914 


Dallas, Texas 








HIGH PROTEIN 


Cake, Meal, Screenings, Cold 
Pressed, Cotton Seed Hulls 





IMMEDIATE AND PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


CAR LOTS ONLY 


Operating Nineteen Mills 


OSAGE COTTON OIL CO. 


W. F. SHEWAY, 
Gen. Sales Mégr. 


STOCK YARDS 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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care for a much longer line of traps 
than was possible under the old order. 
Most of the Fords used by trappers in 
this section are equipped with four- 
speed transmission which enables the 
driver to go almost anywhere, and to 
place his traps far from the beaten 
trails. Some of the recognized trap- 
pers have been making thousands of 
dollars annually, and the field seems 
so inviting that a number of novices 
will engage in the business this sea- 
son. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
thousands of coyotes have _ been 
trapped during the past several years, 
the “critters” seem to be about as num- 
erous as ever. However, if trappers as 
a whole are successful this year there 
is reason to believe that the coyotes 
will show a marked diminution in 
numbers hereafter, for which 


sheep 
owners will be duly thankful. 


D. F. B. 





HAY IN MONTANA 





We have about a normal hay crop in 
the Yellowstone Valley, near Billings, 
Montana. Hay was quoted in Septem- 
ber up to $30 a ton, but now it can be 
bought around $18. 


F. C. JONES. 





INTELLIGENCE TEST 





The following is clipped from a pa- 
per published in the Northwest: 

“There is no longer any doubt in 
our mind as to the relative intelligence 
of cattle and sheep. 


“A few days since we noticed this 
sign on the Targhee Forest: ‘All loose 
cattle will please take the old road,’ 
and about a mile further on we over- 
took a bunch of cattle sedately march- 
ing down the old road and not a track 
on the new road. 

“We have tried the sign business on 
Targhee sheep in English, Spanish, 
Basque and some other dialects more 
picturesque than elegant, but the 
sheep do not seem to have learned to 
read and manifest an astounding lack 
of comprehension even after the signs 
have been read for them.” D. F. B. 
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A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


He” much would you give out of your income each 

year if you were certain that you could aid materially 
in saving the lives of 150,000 people each year—perhaps some 
of them in your own home? 


What sacrifice would you be willing to make to prevent the 


misery, the poverty and the economic waste resulting from 
these deaths? 


Tuberculosis will kill 150,000 active men and women in this 
country of ours this year, just as it did last year. You probably 


do not know it but it can be PREVENTED and can be cured. 


Grasp this great fact and then help the forces that are battling 
the White Plague in your community. 


Don’t pass a Red Cross Christmas Seal Booth without buying 
---encourage those who are selling. 


USE RED CROSS CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Each Seal is a Penny’s Worth of Cure and Prevention 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, NUT 
SIZE, PEA SIZE AND MEAL 


We are direct representatives of ten 
Oil Mills in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California in the sale of this product. 
Our mills are now in full operation, 
crushing 38 to 45 per cent protein with 
5 to 7 per cent fat added. Wire or 
write us for delivered prices for fall 
and winter. We will see that em- 
ergency rate is applied. 

COLLINS BROKERAGE Co. 

(Across from Cullen Hotel) 
Direct representatives of the mills. 











Cold Pressed Cotton Seed Cake 
The Ideal Sheep Feed 


Baker Cotton Oil Company 
Hobart, Okla. 
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FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A 
PROFIT USE 


Kreso Dip 
No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS — NOT IN- 
JURIOUS. Instead of injuring 
the fleece, as is often the case 
with lime and sulphur, it has a 
beneficial effect—cleansing and 
stimulating. KRESO DIP in- 
sures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF 
WOOL, as well as improving the 
health of your sheep. USE 
KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, 
HOGS AND CATTLE—Write us 
for free booklet and prices. 


Schramm -Johnson 
DRUGS 


5 Busy Stores Salt Lake City 
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WHAT IS LAMB WORTH? 


Visit any stock yards near a large 
city with a considerable foreign popu- 
lation any week-end and the chances 
are you will see a Greek, Italian or 


other Latin carrying a lamb in a 
gunny sack or piloting it in some 


fashion to his home. Is this lamb to 
be a pet for little Mary Venizelos or 
Sally Cammenetti? It is not. It is to 
grace the Sunday noon repast of the 
common carrier, who is more than 
likely a common laborer, too, and it 
will be taken to the outskirts of the 
town or into some back alley and there 
transformed into the Sunday piece de 
resistance. From the sanitary stand- 
point this is not particularly commend- 
able, it is the man’s love of lamb that 
is being called to your attention. Six 
hundred thousand American farms 
carry sheep, yet fewer than half a mil- 
lion 


sheep and lambs are country 


killed each year. The Latin must pay 
the farmer his net price, the railroad 
the freight, and the commission man 
his charge, and carry the lamb home, a 
mile or two away. The flock owner 
for the same lamb in better condition 
would be out only the lamb 


would apparently 


what 
net him, but he 
never thinks of this. The more a thing 
costs, the more we value it, as a general 
rule. This is borne out by the keen de- 
mand when and the 
sluggish one when it is in the dumps. 
At the present time a leg of lamb is 
selling on the down-town markets for 
26 12% cents. 


sé 
With only 3 per cent more waste in the 


lamb is high 


cents, shoulder at 


shoulder than in the leg the _ price 
should not vary over five cents a 


pound. Yet with the leg selling for 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mar. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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the 
brings the demand for legs is far the 
greater. That’s the 
wide range in values. a Fee | 2 


more than twice what shoulder 


reason for the 


INTERNATIONAL GRAIN SHOW 


G. I. Christie of Purdue University, 
Indiana, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the International Grain and 
Hay Show to be held in connection 
with the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, November 29 to December 6. 

The International Grain and Hay 
Show will be a center for educational 
exhibits. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will make a large exhibit, includ- 
ing many special, new and interesting 
features. This exhibit is being spe- 
cially arranged for the 
Grain and Hay Show. 

The Canadian Seed Growers’ Associ- 
ation will install a large and attractive 
display. 


International 


This association has done a 
large and important work with grains 
and grasses. 

State exhibits have been arranged 
for and these will present the best 
ideas gained from experimental 
demonstration work. 


and 


U. S. IS ARGENTINA’S BEST 
CUSTOMER FOR WOOL CROP 


The United States is Argentina’s 
best customer for wool. For the wool 
season of 1915-16 Argentina exported 


152,598 bales to this country, or 51 per 


cent of Argentina’s exports of wool. 
For 1916-17 the United States took 
225,467 bales or 64 per cent. For the 


1917-18 season 269,528 bales, or 73 per 
cent, were shipped to this country. 


SHEEP IN AUSTRALASIA 

The latest returns on the sheep of 
New Zealand and Australia give 83,- 
303,639 sheep in Australia and 26,538,- 
302 in New Zealand, or a total of 109,- 
841,941 in the two countries. This re- 
port is for January 1, 1919. These 
figures show an increase of sheep in 
the two countries of 1,926,345 
January 1, 1918. 
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The International Live 
Stock Exposition 


Will be held in 


CHICAGO 
Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th, 1919 





Indications are that this year’s exposition will be the 
LARGEST AND MOST INTERESTING SHOW OF ITS 
KIND EVER HELD, and every stockman as well as every 
banker in live stock territory should make it a point to 
attend. In this period of reconstruction, when declining 
markets necessitate the utmost economy in _ production, 
close study of types which will produce the greatest num- 
ber of pounds for the money and feed invested, is essen- 
tial and in no other place are these points demonstrated to 
better advantage. In this connection there will be this 
year for the first time a 


Grain and Forage Exhibit That Will Prove of 
Particular Interest 


The improvement and promotion of the live stock in- 
dustry depends to a large extent on the interest and com- 
petition aroused by local and international expositions, and 
it is a significant fact that the prize winners of the Inter- 
national each year show an improvement over those of the 
year preceding. 


The Improvement of Live Stock in Your 
Community 


will result beneficially to your business and your commun- 
ity. 


You Are Therefore Urged to be Present 


and to persuade your customers to attend. Attractive card 
hangers are being sent you which you will please give a 
prominent place in your lobby and if possible have your 
local paper publish a notice of this important educational 
event. 





The Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago 


Exchange Building. Union Stock Yards 


extends to you and your customers a cordial invitation to 
make its office your headquarters during your stay here, 
and will be pleased to extend you such courtesies as are 
in its power. Have your mail and telegrams addressed in 


our care, and our stenographers and messengers will be 
at your service. Automobile service free. 


COME AND BRING YOUR GOOD CUSTOMERS 


Respectfully yours, 
Ss. T. KIDDOO, President. 





[ 
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Cattle and Sheep Men 


OF THE NORTHWEST 


seeking a permanent and depend- 
able connection insuring 


PROMPT AND ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


for financing their operations, 
write at once to the 


Boise Live Stock 
Loan Company 


OF CHICAGO 


Exchange Building Union Stock Yards 


R. F. Bicknell, Chairman of Board 
S. T. Kiddoo, President 
J. L. Driscoll, Vice President 
C. T. Coyne, Vice President 
M. D. Goldberg, Secy. and Treas. 


Boise Office: C. T. Coyne, Resident 


Representative, Overland National Bank Bldg. 


UNIFORM RATES 


Earnest co-operation and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the conditions and require- 
ments of this important industry. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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KRESO DIP No.1 


KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. . 


< 
Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches, 
and common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease ; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 





Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 
Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine aczressin) 
Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 


BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 
DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
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HOW DO WORMS INJURE 
SHEEP? 





The injurious action of the stomach 
worms may be attributed to two 
things: First, the loss of blood ab- 
stracted by the parasites, and second, 
the destruction of red corpuscles by a 
poisonous substance which is secreted 
by the parasites and taken up by the 
blood. Evidently the older, stronger, 
and larger sheep are better able than 
the lambs to withstand the loss of 
blood, and can better endure the loss 
due to the destruction of red _ cor- 
puscles. Furthermore, in the blood of 
adult sheep there may be substances 
tending to neutralize the poisonous 
matter produced by the parasites that 
are absent from the blood of lambs, or 
that, if present, occur in smaller quanti- 
ties. Besides the direct injury caused 
by stomach worms it is not unlikely 
that damage is also done by bacterial 
infection through the wounds the 
worms make in the mucous lining of 
the stomach. 

Medicinal Treatment 

If taken in time, most cases of stom- 
ach worms can be treated successfully 
according to the following directions: 

Dissolve one-fourth pound (avoirdu- 
pois) of the powdered crystals of cop- 
per sulphate (bluestone) in 1 pint of 
boiling water, using a porcelain or en- 
amel-ware dish, as the bluestone cor- 
rodes most metals. Then add cold wa- 
ter enough to make the solution up to 
3 gallons, using wooden, earthenware, 
or other nonmetallic receptacles. This 
will make approximately a 1 per cent 
solution and will be enough to dose 
100 adult sheep, allowing 10 per cent 
waste. In the preparation of the dose 
use only clear-blue crystals of copper 
sulphate. Crush the crystals to a fine 
powder when ready to make up the so- 
lution. 

The doses for lambs and sheep are: 

For lambs under 1 year of age—134 

ounces (50 cubic centimeters). 

For sheep past 1 year old—3™% 

ounces (100 cubic centimeters). 

A glass with marks scratched on the 
side with a file may be used for meas- 
uring the doses. 
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The drenching apparatus consists of 
(1) a strong rubber tube about three 
feet long and three-eighths inch in di- 
ameter; (2) a hard rubber, porcelain, 
or enamel-ware funnel, which is fas- 
tened to one end of the tube; and (3) 
a brass mouthpiece three-eighths inch 
in diameter and nine inches long, fas- 
tended to the other end. It is prefer- 
able that the end of this tube should 
be closed and holes made in the sides 
of about the last two inches of its 
length. 

Ordinarily the treatment is given 
after the sheep have been without feed 
over night, but apparently it may be 
given with equally good results with- 
out preliminary fasting, provided the 
animals are not gorged with feed or 
water when treated. For best results 
sheep should not be watered for two 
hours afterwards. 

While being drenched the sheep 
should remain on all four legs with 
its head held horizontally. This is im- 
portant, for if the head is held above 
the horizontal (nose higher than the 
eyes), there is danger that some of 
the fluid will pass into the lungs, there- 
by causing pneumonia and almost cer- 
tain death. Measure the dose in the 
measuring glass, and after the drench- 
ing tube is in position pour the dose 
slowly into the funnel. The metal 
mouthpiece of the drenching tube 
should be placed between the jaws in 
the space between the teeth at the side 
of the mouth and directed backward, 
but should not reach farther than the 
base of the tongue. In order to pre- 
vent the sheep from stopping up the 
end of the mouthpiece with its tongue 
and thus interfering with the flow of 
the liquid, the person holding the 
mouthpiece in the sheep’s mouth 
should give it a rotary motion. This 
tends to keep the sheep swallowing 
prevents plugging the tube, and also 
tends to keep the fluid from entering 
the lungs. The fluid should not be ad- 
ministered more rapidly than the sheep 
can swallow comfortably. 

Care in the administration of the 
dose is highly important, as careless- 
ness or any undue haste is liable to 
have serious results. The copper-sul- 
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phate treatment, like the administra- 
ticn of medicines in general, is safest 
in the hands of a competent veteri- 
narian—Circular 47, Department of 
Acriculture. 





THE TOURIST AND SHEEP IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 


\ university professor the other day 
penned an indignant protest to the 
Forest Service. In company with a 
melodious burro he had feasted his 
soul on the beauty of the High Sier- 
ras. Unfortunately, so he averred, his 
jackass could not live on a diet ol 
scenery, and in a certain region there 
was nothing else for the jackass to 
eat because a band of sheep had con- 
sumed every last blade and leaf. 

Whereupon the Forest Service in- 
vestigated and found that three foot- 
loose donkeys were of their own free 
will following in the wake of the sheep 
because they enjoyed the wool pro- 
ducers’ society. After traveling with 
the sheep for weeks they were still fat 
and sleek. 

All of which would be of small im- 
portance if there were not a well de- 
fined movement to keep cattle and 
sheep out of many hundreds of~square 
miles of Western mountains, on the 
plea that the scenery must be kept in- 
violate and the pasture preserved for 
the campers’ animals. More especial- 
ly do the promoters of the movement 
advocate the total exclusion of sheep. 
They hate mutton on the hoof, hav- 
ing inherited the prejudice against the 
useful animal from the old-time cattle 
men and from John Muir. So strong 
is the prejudice that Stephen Mather, 
head of the National Parks Bureau, on 
a recent inspection trip to the region 
he wants to add to the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, commented on the im- 
provement in the condition of the dis- 
trict brought about by the complete 
absence of sheep. 

Whereupon a Forest Service official, 
suppressing a smile, replied: “I am 
glad you have noticed the improve- 
ment, but I am rather astonished that 
you did not notice one of the thirty- 
eight thousand sheep that are grazing 
in the area this summer,” 
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Livestock properly assigned, hand- 
led and supervised won’t eat or de- 
stroy scenery, nor will it diminish the 
beauty of the high places. If live- 
stock were detrimental to the moun- 
tain tourist trade, the hotel 
keepers would have been in the poor- 
We all enjoy 


Swiss 


house many years ago. 
scenery, but most of us also need over- 
coats and lamb chops at a reasonable 
price—Sunset Magazine. 





COARSE RAMS LOW 


At the Australian ram sale, prices 
Leicester and Romney 
rams were the lowest ever recorded. 
Large numbers of these rams sold at 
$5 to $15 per head. On the other hand 
Merino rams were in good demand. It 
seems that the whole world, except 
Argentine, is turning to the production 
of fine wool. 
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Universal Sheep Marker 


An indestructible mechanical device 
which enables rapid, scientific and au- 
tomatic marking of large or small 
flocks of sheep during the breeding 
season. 
This device is fastened to the buck and 
marks the ewe as she is being covered. 
Crayons made in four colors, permit- 
ting change of colors when size lot de- 
sired is reached. Ewes may be lambed 
in lots as bred, requiring shelter only 
for the ewes ready to lamb. 
Also possible to breed sheep in small 
lots to be lambed out in 14 to 17 days 
on small farms under contract and to 
shear the later lots before lambing 
where late lambing is done, moving 
later parts to summer range, lambing 
them there, thus saving the ewes from 
dying on their backs and avoiding 
driving of young lambs during hot 
summer weather. 

Prices on devices are as follows: 


NR fs 5 cs aia oat eae $3.00 each 

Per one-half dozen.......... 2.75 each 

Per. GE © is oohnees Sekasee 2.50 each 

POP Gees sé icakngeaes ck ens 2.25 each 
Prices on crayons 

SEES): 0's nisveine Sane ah eee ee $0.25 each 

Pert GOGO s2s00s0saerees bone 2.50 


Shipping weight one pound each for 
devices and three pounds per dozen on 
crayons. Prices are all F. O. B. Casper, 
Wyoming. When ordering be sure to 
give breed, size and girth of rams. 

AGENTS WANTED 


Universal Marking Device Co. 
P. O. Box 891 
Casper, Wyoming 








UTAH-IDAHO 


LIVE STOCK LOAN CO. 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
W. S. McCormick Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick J. Y. Rich 
B. J. Kerr, Manager Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah F. K. Butler, Secretary 
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mands it. 


it in all grades 


GIVE YOUR STOCK 


their regular daily portion of Salt—Nature de- 
Royal Crystal Salt aids the diges- 
tion and assimilation of all foods, and keeps 


your stock sleek and healthy. 


Royal Crystal Salt 


comes in block form, plain or,sulphurized; in 


coarse crystals or in fine grain. You can buy 


for all purposes. Always 





specify Royal Crystal. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884, Share of Stock $5.00. 
No annual dues. 6900 stockholders. 


proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes on 
carlot at 1917 International Exposition 
and at the Denver Fat Stock Show in 
1918 and 1919. 


H,. M. Brown, President. 
J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana. 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XXI ready for delivery—pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XXII. 
Over 105,000 sheep on record. 
President, F. R. Cock, 

Belle Fourche, So. Dakota 
Secretary, Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 

Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 











American Romney Breeders 
Organized 1911 by Joe Wing and 
W. C. Coffey. 


They knew then. We know now, and 
you will know tomorrow that the 


ROMNEY IS THE FUTURE LEADER 
The live breeders are getting in fast. 


Full information from the Secretary. 
703 Rose St., Lexington, Kentucky. 
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SUBSTITUTING MUTTON FOR 
LAMB 





A friend of mine recently complained 
bitterly of the all too common practice 
of substituting other less desirable 
meats for lamb. The immediate cause 
of his disaffection was the item on the 
menu card “Roast leg of yearling 
lamb.” Why limit it to yearling as 
long as 2,3 and up to 10-year-old 
sheep are being slaughtered. This 
yearling lamb item is just another 
chapter to the lamb, spring lamb and 
genuine spring lamb story that is so 
familiar to those in touch with the 
trade. I recently saw a Southdown 
mutton, so old that the break joints no 
longer showed, put in the second grade 
of lambs, because it was “too heavy” 
for the prime class. If this sheep went 
through as lamb, what constitutes 
mutton, Billy-goats? Perhaps we are 
arriving at a reason for the unpopular- 
ity of mutton in America. 

Some time ago I talked with a New 
Zealander about Canterbury lamb and 
quizzed him as to the cause of its pop- 
ularity in the frozen meat trade. He 
said it was largely due to the fact that 
the carcasses were first of all of good 
quality, that they were rigidly graded, 








HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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having passed both a government and 
a private inspection and that the 
grades had been established so long 
that they were well known. His 
statement that the grades and “marks” 
that the different freezing establish- 
ments put out were so standard that 
they could be bought by cable and the 
value ran as true as that of the English 
sovereign was, perhaps, a _ bit over- 
drawn, but in it is meat for thought 
for American packers. L. L. 1. 





SIXTH SERIES OF LONDON 
WOOL AUCTIONS 





At the wool auctions on October 2, 
14,650 bales were offered. The best 
greasy Merinos from Queensland 
brought 72d. ($1.27), and the finest 
scoured Merino combings from Syd- 
ney realized 100d. ($1.76). There were 
also offered 30,000 bales of South Af- 
rican free wools, greasy 
bringing 37d. ($0.65), and 
snow whites 70d. ($1.23). 

The sixth series of London 
auctions closed on October 3, with cat- 
alogs of 8,860 bales. During the series 
it is estimated that about 80,000 bales 
have been purchased for Continental 
consumption, 10,000 for America, and 
45,000 for home centers. The 
closed with a very firm tone, and 
price at best point of the series. Com- 
pared with August sales Merino wools 
showed a rise of 10 to 15 per cent; me- 
dium to fine crossbreds 10 per 
above August prices; the best of the 
coarser grades 5 per cent higher. In- 
ferior and shabby parcels showed no 
change.—Bureau of Markets. 
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UNITED STATES ARGENTINA’S 
BEST CUSTOMER 





For the wool season of 1915-16 
Argentina exported 152,598 bales to 
this country, or 51 per cent of Ar- 
gentina’s entire exports of wool. For 
1916-17 the United States took 225,467 
bales, or 64 per cent. For the 1917-18 
season 269,528 bales, or 73 per cent, 
were shipped to this country. A bale 
weighs 950 pounds. 
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